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partment of State and the Foreign 
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press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
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Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
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included. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE PROBLEM 


OF THE TURKISH STRAITS, 1945-1946 





by Harry N. Howard 





In view of the agreement during the Potsdam Conference 
that the Montreux Convention of the Straits required some 
revision, and of the subsequent exchange of notes on that 
subject during the years 1945-1946, it has been thought that 
an article summarizing the recent developments in this prob- 
lem and stating the essential position of the powers primarily 
concerned would be of interest to the American public. 








I. The Potsdam Agreement 


The Montreux Convention of the Straits, signed 
on July 20, 1936, came into force on November 9, 
1936. In accordance with article 29 of the Con- 
vention, it is subject to. revision at the expiry of 
each five-year period from the date of entry into 
force It was natural, therefore, that consider- 
able discussion of the problem of revision of the 
Straits convention should have taken place during 
the period of 1945 to 1946. In view of the long- 
time American interest in the principle of freedom 
of commerce and navigation, it was also natural 
that the United States should be concerned with 
the question of the Turkish Straits.’ 

In the years following the entry into force of 
the Montreux Convention the new regime of the 
Straits appeared to work well and in the interest 
of all parties concerned. Few questions were 
raised in the years prior to the outbreak of World 
War II. Immediately after the outbreak of the 
great conflict, Turkey became the ally of Great 
Britain and France under the terms of the alliance 
of October 19, 1939, although it remained a non- 
belligerent ally until the final year of the war. 
As early as August 10, 1941, however, Great Bri- 
tain and the Soviet Union pledged their fidelity 
to the Montreux Convention and indicated that 
they had no designs upon Turkish territory. 
President Roosevelt gave an indication of the 
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significance of the Turkish position at the Straits 
when he declared on November 7, 1941 that he had 
“found that the defense of the Government of Tur- 
key’ is vital to the defense of the United States.” 

By the end of the war there was a general feeling 
that the Montreux Convention required some kind 
of revision. The problem was discussed at the 
Potsdam Conference during July 1945. In his 
report of August 9, 1945, concerning the confer- 
ence, President Truman declared 3° 


“One of the persistent causes for wars in Europe 
in the last two centuries has been the selfish control 
of the waterways of Europe. I mean the Danube, 
the Black Sea Straits, the Rhine, the Kiel Canal, 
and all the inland waterways of Europe which 
border on two or more states. 

“The United’ States proposed at Berlin that 
there be free and unrestricted navigation of these 
inland waterways. We think this is important 
to the future peace and security of the world. We 


* For an analysis of the problem see H. N. Howard, “The 
Montreux Convention of the Straits, 1936”, BuLLETIN of 
Sept. 8, 1946, p. 435. 

? See H. N. Howard, “The United States and the Question 
of the Turkish Straits”, Middle East Journal, vol. I, no. 1, 
of January 1947. See also Dr. Howard’s compilation 
“Problem of the Turkish Straits: Principal Treaties and 
Conventions (1774-1936)”, ButtetTin of Nov. 8, 1946, 
p. 790. ° 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 12, 1945, p. 212. 
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proposed that regulations for such navigation be 
provided by international authorities. 

“The function of the agencies would be to de- 
velop the use of the waterways and assure equal 
treatment on them for all nations. Membership 
on the agencies would include the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and France, plus 
those states which border on the waterways.” 


The Potsdam Conference produced no ultimate 
disposition of the problem of the Straits and there 
are two versions of the agreement which was 
reached. According to the British version : * 


“The three governments recognize that the Con- 
vention concluded at Montreux should be revised 
as failing to meet present day conditions. It was 
agreed that, as the next step, the matter should be 
the subject of direct conversations between each 
of the three governments and the Turkish Govern- 
ment.” 


According to the Soviet version: ° 


“The three governments declared that the Con- 
vention regarding the Straits, concluded in Mon- 
treux, should be revised, as it does not meet the 
conditions of the present time; 

“The three governments agreed that as the 
proper course the said question would be the sub- 
ject of direct negotiations between each of the 
three powers and the Turkish Government.” 


il. The American Note of November 2, 1945: 
Reception by the Powers 

In the months which followed the Potsdam Con- 
ference discussion of the problem of the Straits 
continued. Moreover, in line with the traditional 
policy of the United States, President Truman, in 
an address of October 27, 1945,° expressed his 
belief “that all nations should have the freedom of 
the seas and equal rights to the navigation of 
boundary rivers and waterways and of rivers and 
waterways which pass through more than one 
country.” ‘These remarks were repeated in the 
President’s annual message to the Congress on the 
state of the Union on January 21, 1946. 


*See the statement of Foreign Minister Bevin in the 
British House of Commons, Oct. 22, 1946. Parliamentary 
Debates (Hansard). House of Commons. Official Report. 
Vol. 427, no. 201, Oct. 22, 1946, cols. 1500-1502. 


* From the Soviet note to Turkey, Aug. 7, 1946, BULLETIN © 


of Sept. 1, 1946, p. 420. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 28, 1945, p. 654. 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 11, 1945, p. 766. 
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In accordance with the agreement reached at 
Potsdam and in line with the general principles 
as to waterways of international concern which 
the President had enunciated, the United States 
presented a note to the Turkish Government on 
November 2, 1945 embodying the American pro- 
posals for a revision of the Montreux Convention,’ 
The American note called attention to the agree- 
ment between the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union at Potsdam to the effect that 
the Montreux Convention required revision and 
that the matter should be the subject of direct con- 
versations between each of the three governments 
and the Turkish Government. It was the “earnest 
hope” of the American Government that the prob- 
lem of the “control and use of the Straits” could 
be “solved in a manner which will promote inter- 
national security, will show due consideration for 
the interests of Turkey and all Black Sea riparian 
powers, and will assure the free use of this im- 
portant waterway to the commerce of all nations.” 
The American Government understood that the 
Montreux Convention was subject to revision in 
1946, suggested an international conference for 
this purpose, and indicated its willingness to par- 
ticipate if invited to do so. As a basis for an 
equitable solution of the question of the Straits 
the United States set forth the following prin- 
ciples: 


“1. the Straits to be open to the merchant ves- 
sels of all nations at all times; 

“2. the Straits to be open to the transit of the 
warships of Black Sea powers at all times; 

“3. save for an agreed limited tonnage in time 
of peace, passage through the Straits to be de- 
nied to the warships of non-Black Sea powers at 
all times, except with the specific consent of the 
Black Sea powers or except when acting under 
the authority of the United Nations; and 

“4, certain changes to modernize the Montreux 
Convention, such as the substitution of the United 
Nations system for that of the League of Nations 
and the elimination of Japan as a signatory.” 


The British and Soviet Governments were also in- 
formed of the views set forth above. 

On November 21 the British Government pre- 
sented a memorandum to the Turkish Govern- 
ment indicating that it was agreeable to the Amer- 
ican proposals, but adding that the matter did 
not seem urgent. On December 6 Turkey replied 
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to the United States, accepting the note of No- 
vember 2 as a basis of discussion.* The Turkish 
Government welcomed the American note, an- 
nouncing publicly that Turkey would “partici- 
pate in an international conference on the Dar- 
danelles and accept any decisions reached there, 
provided “Turkey’s independence, sovereignty and 
territorial integrity are not infringed.’”® 

Likewise, the British Government was well dis- 
posed toward the principles which had been set 
forth in Washington. In an address before the 
House of Commons on February 21, 19467 Mr. 
Bevin, the British Foreign Minister, seriously 
questioned Soviet desires with respect to the east- 
ern frontiers of Turkey, indicated that any re- 
vision of the Montreux Convention of the Straits 
should keep the international aspect of the Straits 
in view, and declared that Great Britain had “a 
treaty with Turkey”. Mr. Bevin further observed 
that he would like to see the treaty of friendship 
between Turkey and the Soviet Union renewed, 
did not feel that this conflicted with the Anglo- 
Turkish alliance, and distinctly did “not want 
Turkey converted into a satellite State”. Some 
weeks later, on March 25, 1946," Hector MacNeil, 
British Undersecretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, indicated that the Anglo-Turkish treaty 
of October 19, 1939 obligated Great Britain to 
assist Turkey in the event of that country being 
involved in hostilities with a European power “in 
consequence of aggression by that Power against 
Turkey”, but he had no reason “to believe that 
any such aggression was likely to take place”. 

In his Army Day address of April 6, 1946” 
President Truman reiterated the intention of the 
United States to “press for the elimination of arti- 
ficial barriers to international navigation, in order 
that no nation by accident of geographic location, 
shall be denied unrestricted access to seaports and 
international waterways.” The President also 
made some pointed remarks as to the significance of 
the Near and Middle East, an area which presented 
“grave problems”. He continued: 


“This area contains vast natural resources. It 
lies across the most convenient routes of land, air, 
and water communications. It is consequently an 
area of great economic and strategic importance, 
the nations of which are not strong enough indi- 
Vidually or collectively to withstand powerful 
aggression. 
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“It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near and 
Middle East might become an arena of intense 
rivalry between outside powers, and how such 
rivalry might suddenly erupt into conflict. 

“No country, great or small, has legitimate inter- 
ests in the Near and Middle East which cannot be 
reconciled with the interests of other nations 
through the United Nations. The United Nations 
have a right to insist that the sovereignty and in- 
tegrity of the countries of the Near and Middle 
East must not be threatened by coercion or pene- 
tration.” 


Apparently the situation in the Near East re- 
mained relatively unchanged, for on May 10 Presi- 
dent Inénii of Turkey declared that the world 
situation continued “darker and even more un- 
settled than could have been foreseen a year ago”. 
There appeared to be no new elements in the pic- 
ture. Nevertheless, on June 4, 1946, Foreign Min- 
ister Bevin discussed the Turkish problem in an 
address before the House of Commons.* He did 
not believe that there was any real basis for mis- 
understanding or “fundamental disagreement” 
concerning the Straits, and continued : 


“We have been willing, equally with our pred- 
ecessors, to consider the revision of the Montreux 
Convention. What we are anxious to avoid, and 
I emphasise this, is to do anything, or agree to 
anything, which will undermine the real independ- 
ence of Turkey, or convert her into a mere satellite 
state. But, with the recognition of these prin- 
ciples, I am convinced that these two factors are 
not irreconcilable. Let me go further and say 
that we will always welcome the mercantile fleet of 
the Soviet Union on all the seas of the world. We 
sail the Baltic, but we have not got a base and 


°M. Epstein, the Annual Register (London, Longmans, 
Green, 1946) p. 215. 

*Turkish Embassy, Washington, Press Release no. 1, 
Feb. 1, 1946. 

* Parliamentary Debates (Hansard). House of Com 
mons. Official Report. Vol. 419, no. 87, Feb. 21, 1946, 
cols. 1357-59. 

4 Parliamentary Debates (Hansard). House of Com- 
mons. Oficial Report. Vol. 421, no. 109, Mar. 25, 1946, 
cols. 6-7. 

% BuLLETIN of Apr. 14, 1946, p. 622. 

% Turkish Embassy, Washington, Press Release no. 8, 
May 17, 1946. 

“4 Parliamentary Debates (Hansard). House of Com- 
mons. Official Report. Vol. 423, no. 153, June 4, 1946, cols. 
1836-37. 
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We will sail to Odessa 


have not got a port there. 
again, to the Black Sea and Constanza, quite free- 
ly, but we do not ask for a base or military re- 


quirements to enable us to do so. Our aim, as a 
Government, is the free movement of shipping 
and the world’s trade. Therefore, whatever re- 
sponsibilities we undertake in the defence scheme 
of the world in any particular area, we give a sol- 
emn undertaking that they will be on a basis of 
freedom to all members of the Peace Club on equal 
terms. I believe that, if such an attitude is ac- 
cepted all round, this great desire for bases can be 
considerably minimised.” 


ill. The Great Debate: The Exchange of Notes on 
the Straits, 1946 


The Soviet Note, August 7, 1946 


The substantial exchange of views concerning 
the problem of the Straits began on August 7, 
1946 when the Soviet Government presented a 
detailed note on the subject to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment.’® This note was also transmitted to the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United 
States. The Soviet Government called the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government to the agreement 
at Potsdam as to the revision of the Montreux 
Convention, indicating that this question was to be 
“the subject of direct negotiations between each 
of the three powers and the Turkish Government”. 
In the course of the note, the Soviet Government 
called attention to a number of incidents which 
had occurred in the Straits during World War 
II, as follows: 


1, On July 9, 1941, the German patrol boat 
Seefalke was sent through the Straits into the 
Black Sea, with a resulting protest from the Soviet 
Government to the Turkish Government. 

2. In August 1941, Turkish authorities per- 
mitted the Italian auxiliary warship 7'arvisio to 
pass through the Straits into the Black Sea, with a 
consequent Soviet protest, as an apparent violation 
of the Straits convention. 

3. On November 4, 1942, the Soviet Government 
again called the attention of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to the “fact” that Germany intended to send 
140,000 tons of auxiliary warships through the 
Straits into the Black Sea under the guise of mer- 
chant vessels, 

4. In June 1944, the Soviet Government pro- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1946, p. 420. 
* BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1946, p. 421. 
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tested against a series of passages through the 
Straits toward the end of May and early in June 
1944 of German warships and auxiliary warships 
of varying tonnage of the Hms (8 vessels) and 
Kriegstransport (5 vessels) types, which had taken 
part in naval operations in the Black Sea. 


The Soviet Government, therefore, believed that 
since the Montreux Convention had not, appar- 
ently, prevented the use of the Straits by enemy 
powers, it should be revised—as proposed at the 
Potsdam Conference. The Soviet Government 
also indicated its familiarity with the American 
note of November 2, 1945 and with the British note 
of November 21, 1945 which had been addressed 
to the Turkish Government on this question. For 
its own part, the Soviet Government proposed to 
establish a “new regime” for the Straits, along the 
following lines: 


“1) The Straits should be always open to the 
passage of merchant ships of all countries. 

“2) The Straits should be always open to the 
passage of warships of the Black Sea Powers. 

“3) Passage through the Straits for warships 
not belonging to the Black Sea Powers shall not 
be permitted except in cases specially provided for. 

“4’) The establishment of a regime of the Straits, 
as the sole sea passage, leading from the Black 
Sea and to the Black Sea, should come under the 
competence of Turkey and other Black Sea powers. 

“5) Turkey and the Soviet Union, as the powers 
most interested and capable of guaranteeing free- 
dom to commercial navigation and security in the 
Straits, shall organize joint means of defense of 
the Straits for the prevention of the utilization of 
the Straits by other countries for aims hostile to 
the Black Sea Powers.” 


The first three of these principles were in 
general agreement with the first three principles 
of the note of the United States Government of 
November 2, 1945. Points 4 and 5, however, called 
for the establishment of a new regime of the 
Straits by the Black Sea powers and the develop- 
ment of a joint Turco-Soviet system of defense 
for the Straits, on the ground that the Black Sea 
powers were primarily concerned and that only 
a joint defense system could offer genuine security 
to the countries of the Black Sea. 


The American Note, August 19, 1946 


The United States replied to the Soviet note on 
August 19, 1946,"* substantially reiterating its po- 
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sition of November 2, 1945 and expressing the 
view that the establishment of a regime of the 
Straits was not the exclusive concern of the Black 
Sea powers—a view which American representa- 
tives had set forth vigorously at the Lausanne 
conference in December 1922. The United States 
note further declared that Turkey should remain 
primarily responsible for the defense of the Straits 
and stated that if this region became the object 
of a threat or an attack on the part of an aggressor, 
the resulting situation “would constitute a threat 
to international security and would clearly be a 
matter for action on the part of the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations”. The American note 
also declared its position that “the régime of the 
Straits should be brought into appropriate re- 
lationship with the United Nations and should 
function in a manner entirely consistent with the 
principles and aims of the United Nations”. In 
conclusion the United States reaffirmed its willing- 
ness to participate in a conference for the revision 
of the Montreux Convention. 


The British Note, August 21, 1946 


The British note of August 21, 1946 expressed 
views similar to those of the United States. In 
particular, the British note pointed out: 


“that it has for long been internationally recog- 
nized that the regime of the Straits is the concern 
of other States besides the Black Sea powers. His 
Majesty’s Government cannot, therefore, agree 
with the Soviet view that the future regime should 
be the concern of the Black Sea powers and Turkey 
alone. 

“As regards the fifth proposal that Turkey and 
the Soviet Union should organize the defense of 
the Straits by joint means His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that Turkey, as the territorial power 
concerned, should continue to be responsible for 
defense and control of the Straits.” 


The Turkish Note, August 22, 1946 


The Turkish Government replied to the Soviet 
note on August 22, 1946 in a very detailed state- 
ment,” indicating that it had examined the Soviet 
position “with all the more attention” since the 
“international importance” of the question of the 
Straits was “only surpassed by the vital interest” 
which it represented “from the Turkish national 
point of view”. After repeating the thesis ad- 
vanced in the Soviet note of August 7, the Turkish 
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note gave a detailed answer as to the charges con- 
cerning the passage of Axis vessels through the 
Straits, as follows: ** 


1. The motor-vessel Seefalke, of 37 tons, flying 
the German commercial flag and not listed in the 
record of war fleets, arrived at the entrance of the 
Dardanelles on July 6, 1941, requesting passage 
to go to Constanza. Since the vessel had none of 
the characteristics of warships listed in annex II 
of the Montreux Convention, it was authorized to 
pass through the Straits. 

2. The Italian vessel 7’arvisio passed the Straits 
in June 1941 as a commercial vessel. The passage 
was brought to the attention of the Turkish For- 
eign Ministry as fraudulent since the vessel had 
been listed as an auxiliary warship. Italy ex- 
plained, however, that it had been removed from 
this list. Nevertheless the Turkish Government 
ordered that passage be stopped on the next at- 
tempt of the Zarvisio. When it appeared on 
August 9, 1941 at the Dardanelles passage was 
refused. After remaining at Canakkale for 25 
days with its radio apparatus sealed, the 7'arvisio 
turned back into the Mediterranean on September 
2, 1941. The Ambassador of the Soviet Union, 
on August 25, 1941, expressed his gratitude for the 
decision of the Turkish Government in this case 
and “confirmed that his government fully shared 
the Turkish point of view as regards the admis- 
sibility of the right to change auxiliary war vessels 
into commercial vessels.” 

8. During November and December 1942 no 
German merchant vessels passed the Straits to- 
ward the Black Sea. From January 1, 1943 to 
January 1, 1944 only 10 German merchant ships, 
displacing in all 19,476 tons, passed through the 
Straits into the Black Sea. 


* Among other places, the Turkish note of Aug. 22 was 
published in the New York Times, Aug. 23, 1946. 

*% See also Cemil Bilsel, “International Law in Turkey,” 
American Journal of International Law, October 1944, 
vol. xxxviii, no. 4, pp. 553-656. Ahmed Siikrti Esmer, “The 
Straits: Crux of World Politics,” Foreign Affairs, January 
1947, vol. xxv, no. 2, pp. 290-302. It may also be noted 
that at this time the Soviet Government publisuea a 
series of captured German documents bearing on 
Turkey, a review of which appeared in Pravda, 
Aug. 11, 1946, and in the New Times, Aug. 15, 
1946, no. 16, pp. 26-80. The full publication consisting 
of 36 documents is: Arkhivnoe Upravlenie Ministerstva 
Inostrannikh Diel Soiuza SSR. Dokumenti Ministerstva 
Inostrannikh Diel Germanii. Vipusk II. Germanskaia Po- 
litika v. Turtsiit (1941-1943). OGIZ—Gospolitizdat. 1946. 
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4. Ships of the Zms type each displaced less 
than 100 tons, were not armed, had freight holds, 
and carried wood, coal or fodder. Ships of the 
Kriegstransport type had the character of mer- 
chant ships, were not represented in the list of 
German auxiliary warships, and could not be in- 
cluded in any of the categories of annex II of 


the convention. When the British Embassy in- 
formed the Turkish Foreign Ministry that the 
Kriegstransport-type were in the service of the 
German navy, passage was refused.”® 


Although the Turkish Government could not 
accept the Soviet charges concerning its alleged 
conduct during the war, it was prepared to admit 
that the definitions of warships in annex II of 
the Montreux Convention and provisions “by- 
passed by events and weakened by experience, 
need to be adapted to technical progress and pres- 
ent conditions”. It was, indeed, prepared for a 
revision of the Montreux Convention through an 
international conference including the signatories 
and the United States of America. 

But the Turkish Government was unable to 
accept point 4 of the Soviet note of August 7, 
which called for the establishment of a regime of 
the Straits by Turkey and the other Black Sea 
powers. Nor could the Turkish Government ac- 
cept point 5 as to the setting up of a joint Turco- 
Soviet system of defense for the Straits. From 
the Turkish point of view, the Soviet proposal was 
“not compatible with the inalienable rights of 
sovereignty of Turkey nor with its security, which 
brooks no restriction”. Moreover, it was felt that 
from the international point of view, the Soviet 
proposal raised the “gravest objections”. In the 
Turkish view, the surest guaranty for the security 
of the U.S.S.R. in the Black Sea lay “not in the 
search for a privileged strategic position in the 
Straits, a position incompatible with the dignity 
and sovereign rights of an independent country, 
but in the restoration of friendly and trusting rela- 
tions with a strong Turkey,” determined to in- 
augurate the happy era of friendly relations, “but 
whose efforts in this direction must be seconded 


* For Mr. Eden’s statement in the House of Commons on 
this subject see Parliamentary Debates. House of Com- 
mons. Official Report. Vol. 400, no. 90, June 14, 1944, cols. 
1986-88. 

” For texts see BULLETIN of Nov. 3, 1946, p. 791. 

"For details as to the Goeben and Breslau see Foreign 
Relations, 1914, Supp., pp. 62, passim. 
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by an equal good will coming from its northen 
neighbor.” The Turkish Government also felt 
that the security of each country was under the 
guaranty of the United Nations, of which both 
Turkey and the U.S.S.R. were members. 


The Soviet Note, September 24, 1946 


The Soviet Government answered the Turkish 
note on September 24, 1946, substantially reiter. 
ating the position taken in the Soviet statement 
of August 7, 1946. The second note repeated the 
charges of violations of the Montreux Convention 
during the recent war. It took account of the 
Turkish acceptance of the first three principles set 
forth in the August 7 note concerning commercial 
freedom in the Straits, opening of the Straits to 
the warships of Black Sea powers, and closure to 
warships of non-riparian powers “except in cases 
especially provided for”. These principles had 
been enunciated in the American note of November 
2, 1945. 

In view of the Turkish objections, the Soviet 
note discussed points 4 and 5, involving the estab- 
lishment of a regime of the Straits by the Black 
Sea powers and Turkey and the setting up of a 
joint Turco-Soviet system of defense for the 
Straits, at some length. In the opinion of the So- 
viet Government, since the Straits led into the 
closed Black Sea and differed, therefore, from 
world seaways like Gibraltar or the Suez Canal, 
it was necessary that a regime of the Straits which 
would above all meet the special situation and the 
security of Turkey, the U. S. S. R., and the other 
Black Sea powers should be established. The 
note indicated that Turkey had accepted the prin- 
ciple of the elaboration of a regime of the Straits 
by Turkey and the Black Sea powers in the treaties 
of Moscow (March 16, 1921) and Kars (October 
13, 1921) and in the Turco-Ukrainian agreement 
of January 2, 1922.” 

The Soviet Government also elaborated on the 
theme of joint Turco-Soviet defense of the Straits, 
pointing, among other things, to the passage of the 
German cruisers Goeben and Breslau in August 
1914 through the Straits as well as to alleged inci- 
dents during World War II. The fact that the 
Soviet Union had a shoreline of some 1,100 miles 
along the Black Sea which gave access to important 
regions of the U.S. S. R. was also cited as a reason 
for direct participation of the Soviet Union in the 
defense of the Turkish Straits. In the Soviet view, 
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only a joint system of defense could offer genuine 
security to all parties directly concerned, namely 
Turkey and the Black Sea states. 

The Soviet Government also expressed the view 
that its position as to joint defense was entirely 
consonant with the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations since the proposal was intended 
to serve not only the general interests of interna- 
tional commerce but to create the conditions for 
the maintenance of the security of the powers of 
the Black Sea and to contribute to the consolida- 
tion of the general peace. 

Finally, the Soviet note stated the Soviet view, 
in the light of the Potsdam Conference, that the 
Montreux Convention should be revised to meet 
present conditions and that the calling of a con- 
ference for this purpose should be preceded by a 
discussion of the question through direct powr- 
parlers between governments. 


The American Note of October 9, 1946 


Although the Soviet note of September 24 was 
not addressed to the United States, the American 
Government again expressed its views in a note of 
October 9, 1946,” reiterating its earlier position, 
expressed on November 2, 1945 and August 19, 
1946. The United States Government recalled— 


“that in the Protocol of the proceedings of the 
Potsdam Conference, signed by the U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain and the United States, the three 
Governments recognized that the Convention on 
the Straits concluded at Montreux should be re- 
vised as failing to meet present-day conditions. It 
was further agreed in the Protocol that as the next 
step the matter should be the subject of direct con- 
versations between each of the three Governments 
and the Turkish Government.” 


The American Government understood that the 
three governments, in agreement with each other 
as to the desirability of revision of the Montreux 
Convention, “mutally recognized that all three 
signatories of the Protocol have an interest in the 
regime of the Straits and in any changes which 
might be made in that regime”. Although the 
United States, in its note of August 19, 1946, had 
indicated that the regime of the Straits was a mat- 
ter of concern not only to the Black Sea powers 
but to other powers, including the United States, 
the Soviet Government had reiterated its position 
as to the establishment of a new regime of the 
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Straits by the Black Sea powers in the Soviet note 
of September 24. 

The American Government did not believe the 
Potsdam agreement contemplated that the “direct 
conversations” envisaged in the protocol “should 
have the effect of prejudicing the participation of 
the other two signatory powers in the revision 
of the regime of the Straits”. On the contrary, 
the United States considered that the Potsdam 
agreement “definitely contemplated only an ex- 
change of views with the Turkish Government as 
a useful preliminary to a conference of all the in- 
terested powers, including the United States, to 
consider the revision of the Montreux Conven- 
tion”. Finally, the United States reiterated its 
view that “the Government of Turkey should con- 
tinue to be primarily responsible for the defense of 
the Straits and that should the Straits become the 
object of attack or threat of attack by an aggressor, 
the resulting situation would be a matter for action 
on the part of the Security Council of the United 
Nations”. 


The British Note of October 9, 1946 


The British Government replied to the Soviet 
Government on the same day, October 9. Like 
the American Government, Great Britain indi- 
cated that the Potsdam agreement “laid it down 
that as the next step” the problem of revision of 
the Montreux Convention should be “the subject 
of direct conversations between each of the three 
Governments and the Turkish Government”. 
In addition, however, the British Government 
stressed that the “next step” had already been 
completed “by the exchange of views which have 
now taken place between these Governments”. It, 
therefore, saw “no need for or purpose in continu- 
ing direct correspondence on the subject”. Al- 
though the British attitude towards points 4 and 
5 of the Soviet note of August 7 remained as the 
Foreign Office had stated it on August 21, Great 
Britain was ready to attend a conference of the 
Soviet Union, the United States, the United King- 
dom, France, and all other signatories of the 
Montreux Convention, with the exception of Ja- 
pan, “to consider a revision of that Convention”. 


The Turkish Note of October 18, 1946 
In its note of October 18, 1946 the Turkish Gov- 
ernment reaffirmed its earlier position, once more 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 20, 1946, p. 722. 
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replying point by point to the Soviet charges of 
misconduct during the recent war. The note re- 
iterated certain difficulties in the technical distinc- 
tions of annex II of the Montreux Convention be- 
tween warships and commercial vessels. The note 
stressed, however, that the “real threat to the 
security of the Soviet Black Sea shores came from 
the occupation of a-large part of the shore of that 
Sea by the German Armies, from the German 
possession of the Rumanian and Bulgarian fleets 
and from the presence of German and Italian 
ships sent to the Black Sea ports by rail or through 
the Danube.” The Turkish Government believed, 
however, that the Montreux Convention required 
revision. In the first place, annex II, which de- 
fined warships, required technical revision. More- 
over, the provisions of the Montreux Convention 
relative to the League of Nations would have to 
give way to the system established by the United 
Nations, “in its task of preserving the peace of 
the world”. Finally, Japan should be removed 
from the list of contracting parties, and the United 
States should become a signatory of the revised 
convention. It was within this framework that the 
Turkish Government envisaged an eventual revi- 
sion of the Montreux Convention and was willing 
to be represented at a conference for revision of 
the convention. It would, therefore, make no dif- 
ficulty concerning such a conference. Neverthe- 
less, the Turkish Government could not admit 
“unfounded complaints tending to justify this re- 
vision on the basis of an alleged responsibility on 
its part, born of pretended violations of the re- 
gime of the Straits in the course of the Second 
World War”. 

Once more, the Turkish Government took special 
note of the Soviet contention that the regime of 
the Straits should be elaborated by Turkey and the 
Black Sea powers, in view of their special interests 
and in view of the fact that, in the Soviet view, the 
Black Sea was a “closed sea”. In reply the Turkish 
Government pointed out that the Montreux 
Convention had already established “a preferen- 
tial regime in favor of the riverain Powers”. But 
it was unable to accept the Soviet reasoning based 
on the 1921-1922 treaties or the argument as to the 
“closed sea”. Moreover, it pointed out that, in 
accordance with the Montreux Convention revision 
could take place “in an international conference 
uniting the contracting States and in accordance 
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with a procedure foreseen by the text of the con- 
vention itself”. 

The Turkish Government agreed with the Soviet 
Government that the Montreux Convention went 
further than the Lausanne Convention of the 
Straits and established “a sharply-defined system 
of preference” for the benefit of the Black Sea 
powers. Nevertheless, it was also clear to the 
Turkish Government that the three principles for 
revision of the convention proposed by the United 
States, supported by Great Britain, Turkey, and 
the Soviet Union offered the possibility “of giving 
greater satisfaction to the Soviet desiderata”, 

Likewise, the Turkish Government could not ac- 
cept point 5 as to the establishment of a joint 
Turco-Soviet system for defense of the Straits, 
which it continued to regard “as incompatible with 
the sovereignty and the security of Turkey, with- 
out previously having examined the concrete sug- 
gestions of the Soviet Government on this subject”, 
The question had been discussed in the Saracoglu- 
Molotov discussions in September and October 
1939. Acceptance by Turkey of a joint system 
of defense of the Straits “would mean no less than 
the sharing of her sovereignty with a foreign 
power”. Turkey was anxious for friendship with 
the Soviet Union, however, and it urged stress on 
the United Nations as the hope for the security 
and peace of all nations. 

Relying on the explanations of its attitude, the 
Turkish Government was convinced that it had 
established tangible proof of its good-will and of 
its spirit of conciliation in agreeing to participate 
in a conference for revision of the Montreux Con- 
vention. It appealed to the Soviet Government 
to study, in its turn, the reflections which the 
Turkish proposals might evoke, with the same 
good-will and objectivity. The Turkish Govern- 
ment felt that the direct conversations contem- 
plated by the Potsdam Conference had been ful- 
filled, and doubted the usefulness and advisability 
of continuing to follow the same procedure as to 
exchange of views by correspondence. It there- 
fore declared its readiness to attend a conference 
for revision of the Straits convention at which 
representatives of the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, and the signa- 
tories of the Montreux Convention, with the ex- 

ception of Japan, would attend. 
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IV. Toward the End of the Great Debate 

By the fall of 1946 the great debate over the 
question of the Turkish Straits, in which the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
and Turkey had outlined their fundamental posi- 
tion concerning the problem, appeared to be draw- 
ing toa close. There was no indication, however, 
that the argument was really over. 

On October 22, 1946, Mr. Bevin summarized 
the British position as it stood after the exchange 
of notes which had taken place since August 7. 
He advised the House of Commons of the Potsdam 
agreement, adding that he thought “there should 
be a discussion between the great powers and 
Turkey, in order to consider a revision of the 
Montreux Convention”. The basic British posi- 
tion was more or less as follows, according to the 
British Foreign Minister : 


“At the various international conferences during 
the last three or four years, and in their latest cor- 
respondence with the Turkish Government, the 
Soviet Government have made it clear that they 
are anxious to obtain a base in the Straits, which 
would ensure, in effect, that the control of this 
waterway would rest in the hands of the Soviet 
Union and not in the hands of the territorial Power 
most clearly concerned. His Majesty’s Government 
have made it clear that in their view, if this were 
adopted, it would involve an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the sovereignty of Turkey, and the 
effect of it would be to put her really under foreign 
domination, and would also represent an improper 
interference with the rights of other Powers con- 
cerned. During the last two months, the Soviet 
Government have placed their views publicly on 
record in two Notes to the Turkish Government, 
which have received wide publicity. I repeat that 
His Majesty’s Government do not dispute that the 
existing Convention requires modification in cer- 
tain respects to bring it into accord with present 
day conditions. For instance, at present Japan 
is one of the signatories. The Convention itself 
contains a number of references to the League of 
Nations and the definition of warships given in an 
annex to the Convention is clearly out of date. We 
agreed at Potsdam with the United States and the 
Soviet Government that as a next step matters 


* Parliamentary Debates (Hansard). House of Com- 
mons. Official Report. Vol. 427, no. 201, Oct. 22, 1946, 
cols. 1500-1502. 
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should be the subject of direct conversations be- 
tween each of the three governments concerned, 
and the Turkish Government. But, while recog- 
nising that revision is necessary, His Majesty’s 
Government are very anxious to keep the inter- 
national aspect of this waterway always in view.” 


Mr. Bevin took note of the Soviet charges that the 
Montreux Convention had not prevented enemy 
powers “from using the Straits for hostile pur- 
poses against the Soviet Union, and other Allied 
States”. The British Government, although it had 
had “some difference of opinion with the Turkish 
Government about the interpretation of the Con- 
vention, held that, on the whole, its terms had 
been conscientiously observed”. The British Gov- 
ernment was unable to accept the position that the 
regime of the Straits should be reserved to the 
Black Sea powers alone and that Turkey and the 
Soviet Union should jointly organize the defense 
of the Straits. Against this view, Great Britain 
had pointed out the international character of the 
Straits and had declared that the proposal for a 
joint Turco-Soviet system of defense “was not ac- 
ceptable”. As the territorial power, Turkey 
“should continue to be responsible for the defence 
and control of the Straits”. This view was similar 
to that of the United States. Mr. Bevin now felt, 
in view of the exchange of notes, in which the 
powers had outlined their basic positions, in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam Agreement, “any fur- 
ther discussions should take place at 
an international conference” for the revision of 
the Montreux Convention. If such a conference 
were called, of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, the Soviet Union, and all the other sig- 
natories of the Montreux Convention, other than 
Japan, Great Britain would be glad to join, “and 
to strive hard for an agreed solution of this 
difficult problem”. A solution of the problem 
should take into account “the legitimate interests 
of Turkey and the Soviet Union”, with both of 
which Great Britain had treaties of alliance. But 
any solution should “respect the sovereignty of 
Turkey and the interest of other Powers concerned 
outside the Black Sea”. The British Foreign Min- 
ister believed that if the case were “not pushed uni- 
laterally, and is dealt with on an international 
basis,” a solution would be found. Matters had, 
nevertheless, been made much more awkward by 
“the war of nerves” which had been carried on, 
(Continued on page 167) 





THE UNITED NATIONS 


Report on United States Participation in World Bank? 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with section 4 (b) (5) of the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements Act, there is transmitted 
herewith a report by the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems with respect to the participation of the United 
States in the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and in the International 
Monetary Fund to October 31, 1946. 

Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wuire Hovss, 

January 13, 1947. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT 


ill. Payments Made by the United States to the 
Fund and the Bank 


In accordance with the articles of agreement of 
the fund, each government signing the agreement 
paid one one-hundredth of 1 percent of its total 
subscription to the fund in gold or United States 
dollars. These payments were held in a special 
deposit account in the Treasury until the inaug- 
ural meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
fund, and on March 29, 1946, they were transferred 
to the fund. The fund has received a total of 
$737,250 from these payments by members. The 
United States paid $275,000 to the fund under this 
clause. 

The balance of the subscription of the United 
States to the fund will be paid in accordance with 
article ITI, section 3, and article XX, section 4 (c), 
of the agreement, which provide for full payment 


*H. Doc. 53, 80th Cong. 
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on or before the date when the fund begins ex- 
change transactions. Funds for this purpose have 
already been provided by section 7 of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act. In accordance with sec- 


tion 7 (c) of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act, . 


the United States intends to exercise its option 
under article ITI, section 5, of the fund agreement, 
to deliver special nonnegotiable, non-interest- 
bearing notes of the United States payable on 
demand in exchange for dollars not needed by the 
fund for its operations. 

The articles of agreement of the bank (art. XI, 
sec. 2 (d)) require the payment of one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 percent of the capital subscription of 
each member country at the time of signature of 
the articles. These payments were treated in the 
same way as the initial payments to the fund noted 
above. Accordingly, the United States paid the 
bank $317,500 under this clause. Total payments 
by all member countries aggregated $767,000. 

Under article II, sections 7 and 8, the balance 
of 2 percent of the capital subscription became 
payable within 60 days after the bank began op- 
erations—i. e., on or before August 24, 1946. The 
United States accordingly paid an additional $63,- 
182,500 to the bank on June 28, 1946. The bank, 
in accordance with article II, sections 5, 7, and 8, 
called for an additional 3 percent ($95,250,000) 
as of June 25, 1946, payable on or before Novem- 
ber 25, 1946. This call was likewise paid on June 
28,1946. The total paid to the bank by the United 
States as of October 31, 1946, amounted, there- 
fore, to $158,750,000. 

As of September 25, 1946, the bank called an ad- 
ditional 5 percent of the capital subscription of 
all members payable by November 25, 1946, and 
it has also given notice that it intends to make two 
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additional calls of 5 percent each, payable by Feb- 
ruary 25, 1947, and May 26, 1947, respectively. 
The United States payment on each of these calls 
will be $158,750,000, so that a total of $635,000,000 
will be paid in on capital subscription by the 
United States. The remainder of the United 
States subscription to the capital stock of the bank 
will not be called unless funds are needed to make 
payments to investors to meet obligations of the 
bank. 

In accordance with the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act, the United States will exercise its op- 
tion to deliver nonnegotiable, non-interest-bear- 
ing demand notes in exchange for dollars not 
needed in the bank’s operations, as provided in 
article V, section 12, of the bank agreement. 


VI. Principal Actions of the Bank and Fund 


The Executive Directors fixed June 25, 1946, as 
the date upon which the bank would formally be- 
gin operations and called for the balance of the 
initial 2 percent of the capital subscription. Mr. 
Eugene Meyer (United States) was elected Presi- 
dent and took office on June 18, 1946. 

The Executive Directors of the fund at their 
first meeting on May 6, 1946, elected Mr. Camille 
Gutt (Belgium) as Managing Director. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1946, the fund announced that “it will 
shortly be in a position to begin exchange trans- 
actions” (art. XX, sec. 4) and requested the mem- 
bers to communicate the par values of their cur- 
rencies. The fund may begin exchange transac- 
tions after the exchange parities have been agreed 
with the fund by members having an aggregate 
of at least 65 percent of the quotas established at 
Bretton Woods. 


A. Admission of members 


The United States has favored the early admis- 
sion to membership in the bank and fund of all 
peace-loving nations. The United States Govern- 
ment supported the extension until December 31, 
1946, of the period of time during which countries 
represented at Bretton Woods might accept mem- 
bership in these institutions on the same terms as 
the original signatories. During the Savannah 
meeting, or shortly thereafter, five members joined 
both the fund and the bank, viz, Cuba, Denmark, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and El Salvador. The ex- 
tension still applies to Australia, Haiti, Liberia, 
New Zealand, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics and Venezuela. Colombia joined the fund 
but not the bank and is also eligible under this ex- 
tension to join the bank. 

The United States has also supported the ad- 
mission of new members, and at the first annual 
meeting of the Boards of Governors in Washing- 
ton applications were accepted from Italy, Leb- 
anon, Syria, and Turkey. Quotas in the fund for 
the new members were fixed at this time (Italy, 
180 million dollars; Lebanon, 4.5 million dollars; 
Syria, 6.5 million dollars; and Turkey, 43 million 
dollars). Subscriptions to the capital stock of 
the bank are in the same amount as the fund quota 
for each country. 


B. Revisions of quotas and subscriptions 


The Board of Governors of the fund, with the 
concurrence of the United States, voted during 
the Washington meeting to increase the quota of 
France in the fund from 450 million dollars to 525 
million dollars, and of Paraguay from 2 million 
dollars to 3.5 million dollars, conditional upon ap- 
plication for proportionate increases in their sub- 
scriptions to the bank. The Board of Governors 
of the bank approved increases in the bank sub- 
scription of France to 525 million dollars and of 
Paraguay to 1.4 million dollars. 


C. Functions and remuneration of the executive 
directors 

The United States has favored a broad delega- 
tion of powers to the Boards of Executive Direc- 
tors of both the bank and the fund and has sup- 
ported the principle that the offices of Executive 
Directors (and their alternates) should be full- 
time positions. It is provided in the bylaws of the 
bank and of the fund that— 

It shall be the duty of an Executive Director and his 
alternate to devote all the time and attention to the busi- 
ness of the bank [fund] that its interests require, and, be- 
tween them, to be continuously available at the principal 
office of the bank [fund]. 

The Boards of Governors of the bank and of the 
fund decided to fix the remuneration of Executive 
Directors (and their alternates) on the basis of 
full-time service, but where a director or alternate 
serves only on a part-time basis his remuneration is 
to be prorated according to the proportion of his 
time devoted to the institution. 

The following resolution concerning national 
taxes on salaries and allowances was passed at the 
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Savannah meeting by the Boards of Governors of 
the bank and the fund. 


Appropriate measures for the elimination or equalization 
of the burden of national taxes upon salaries and allow- 
ances paid by the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development [International Monetary Fund] are in- 
dispensable to the achievement of equity among its mem- 
bers and equality among its personnel— 


Therefore— 


The Board of Governors of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development [International Monetary 
Fund] recommends to the members of the bank [fund] that 
necessary action be taken by them to exempt from national 
taxation salaries and allowances paid out of the budget of 
the bank [fund] to the President [Managing Director], the 
Executive Directors and their alternates and to the staff 
of the bank [fund]. 

When the Congress is again in session, the Coun- 
cil will give consideration to the problem raised by 
this resolution insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned, in the light of the similar problem which 
has arisen in the case of American citizens em- 
ployed by the United Nations and other interna- 
tional bodies of which the United States is a 
member. 


D, Other actions of the bank and fund 


The articles of agreement of the bank and of the 
fund provide that their principal offices are to be 
located in the country with the largest subscription 
and quota, respectively. Since these institutions 
are intergovernmental bodies, the United States 
delegation favored the location of their principal 
offices in Washington. This view prevailed at the 
Savannah Conference. 

The United States representatives have shared a 
substantial identity of view with the representa- 
tives of the other members of the bank and the 
fund on many other matters which have been 
considered. 

At the first annual meeting the Governors of the 
fund also adopted a resolution on silver introduced 


*Prepared by the Division of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, Office of Special Political Affairs, Department 
of State. 

* The experts were: Mr. Borsio (U. &. S. R.) ; Mr. Brkish 
(Yugoslavia) ; Prof. Cassin (France) ; Dr. Hsia (China) ; 
Mr. Neogi (India) ; and Mrs. Roosevelt (United States). 
The following were unable to attend: Mr. Berg (Norway) ; 
Mr. Dehousse (Belgium); and Mr. Haya de la Torre 
(Peru). 
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by the Governor for Mexico. The conclusion of 
this resolution is as follows: 

The fund shall gather whatever material is available 
and obtainable on the monetary uses of silver; the real 
function of silver coins; risks and uncertainties of its 
monetary uses; possibilities of cooperation in the use of 
silver for monetary purposes, ete. In general, the fund 
shall gather material, statistical or otherwise, which could 
be useful in facilitating discussions on the subject in 
an international conference among interested member 
countries. 


The Boards of Governors decided to hold their 
next annual meetings at London in September 
1947. Officers were elected to hold office until the 
end of the second annual meeting. The Governor 
for the United Kingdom was elected Chairman, 
and the Governors for China, France, India, and 
the United States were elected Vice Chairmen for 
the ensuing year. 


First Session of the Commission on 
Human Rights! 


The first session of the Commission on Human 
Rights is scheduled to convene on January 27, 
1947 and is expected to last two weeks. The Com- 
mission was established by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council at its first session 
in recognition of the great concern with which the 
United Nations Charter regards “human rights 
and fundamental freedoms” (Articles 1 (3), 18 
(1, b), 55 (6), 62 (2), and 76 (6). 

In April 1946, a nuclear group composed of 
experts from six countries? under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt set forth prin- 
ciples which might guide the operations of the 
full Commission. As amended by the Economic 
and Social Council at its second session the most 
important of these principles dealt with machinery 
for the drafting and possible implementation of 
an international bill of rights and the authoriza- 
tion of subcommissions on freedom of information 
and of the press, protection of minorities, and pre- 
vention of discrimination. At its forthcoming 
meeting the full Commission of 18 members 
coming from Australia, Belgium, Byelorussian 
S. S. R., Chile, China, Egypt, France, Iran, Leb- 
anon, Panama, Philippine Republic, Ukrainian 
S. S. R., United Kingdom, United States, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Uruguay, and 
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Yugoslavia will consider these proposals in 
further detail. In addition it will consider mat- 
ters such as communications received by the 
United Nations Secretariat dealing with alleged 
violation of human rights, and relations with other 
organizations, 

Recognition of human rights on the broad scale 
implied in the United Nations Charter is regarded 
as a new development in international affairs. No 
counterpart existed in the League of Nations Cov- 
enant. The interest of United Nations members 
in the subject was recently shown in the General 
Assembly when the following human rights ques- 
tions were given the most serious attention: (1) 
racial persecution and discrimination (resolution 
proposed by Egypt) ; (2) alleged discriminations 
of Indians in South Africa (question raised by 
India) ; (3) adoption of an international bill of 
rights (proposed by Panama); (4) declaration 
that genocide is an international crime (resolution 
proposed by Cuba, India, and Panama) ; and (5) 
International Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion (proposed by the Philippine Republic). 

Operating in a field where precedents are few 
and far between, and under the eyes of a world 
which expects definite accomplishments, the task 
of the Commission on Human Rights is one of the 
most difficult assigned to the United Nations. 


Appointment of Deputy Director- 
General of UNESCO 


The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy in Paris that Dr. Walter 
H. C. Laves has been appointed Deputy Director- 
General of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The appoint- 
ment was made by the Standing Committee of the 
Executive Board of UNESCO. Dr. Laves, ad- 
ministrative consultant on international affairs in 
the Bureau of the Budget, served as an adviser to 
the American Delegation to the General Confer- 
ence to UNESCO, held in Paris November 19-De- 
cember 10, 1946. 
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Confirmations of U.S. Representatives 
to United Nations 


The Senate on January 13 confirmed the follow- 
ing nominations of representatives of the United 
States to the United Nations: 


Warren R. Austin, to be the representative of the 
United States of America to the United Nations, 
with the rank and status of Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, and the representa- 
tive of the United States in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

Mark Foster Etheridge, to be the United States 
representative on the Commission of Investigation 
established by the Security Council of the United 
Nations on December 19, 1946 to ascertain the facts 
relating to alleged border violations along the 
frontier between Greece on the one hand and Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other. 

The Senate on January 17 confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Warren R. Austin to be the representa- 
tive of the United States on the United Nations 
Commission on Atomic Energy. 

The Senate on January 17 confirmed the follow- 
ing nominations to be members of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations: 


Isador Lubin to be a member of the Economic and 
Employment Commission of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for a term of 4 years. 

Edward F. Bartelt to be a member of the Fiscal Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term of 2 years. 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt to be a member of the 
Human Rights Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations for a term of 4 years. 

Philip M. Hauser to be a member of the Population 
Commission of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations for a term of 2 years. 

Stuart A. Rice to be a member of the Statistical Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term of 2 years. 

Miss Dorothy Kenyon to be a member of the Commission 
on Status of Women of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations for a term of 3 years. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer to be a member of the Social Com- 
mission of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations for a term of 2 years. 

George P. Baker to be a member of the Transport and 
Communications Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations for a term of 4 years. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings! 





in Session as of January 19, 1947 
Far Eastern Commission . 


United Nations: 
Security Council . , 
Military Staff Committee : 
Commission on Atomic Energy . ‘ 
UNRRA - Intergovernmental Committee « on | Refugees (IGCR): 
Joint Planning Committee 

Telecommunications Advisory Committee . 
Committee To Study Relief Data . 


oe, oe a Pe eee! ae, 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 
With Portugal . 
With Spain 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


FAO: Preparatory Commission To Study World Food Board Pro- 
posals 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA): 
Custodial Claims 


PICAO: 
Interim Council F 
Personnel Licensing Division . 


Meetings on Conflicting 


Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division. . 
Twelfth Pan American Sanitary Conference . 
Second Pan American Conference on Sanitary Education 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies . 
International Wheat Council . 
Scheduled for January - March 1947 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 

Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, 
Preparatory Committee. 

Economic and Employment Commission. 

Social Commission 

Human Rights Commission 

Statistical Commission 

Population Commission . . 

Transport and Communications Commission ‘ 

Commission on the Status of Women . ‘ 

Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas, Working Group for Asia and the Far East 





Washington . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success. 
Lake Success. 


Washington and Lake 


Success 
Lake Success. 


Lake Success. . . , . 


Lisbon. 
Madrid . 


Washington . 
Washington . 


Brussels . 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Montreal 
Caracas . 
Caracas . 
London . 


Washington . 


Lake Success. 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


2 Will resume session Jan. 29. 
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1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
July 25 


Nov. 10 
Dec. 19 


Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 
Oct. 28 


Nov. 6—Dec. 


1947 


Jan. 7 

Jan, 7—24 
(tentative) 

Jan. 14 


Jan. 12-24 
Jan. 12-24 
Jan, 14—Feb. 
Jan. 15 


Jan. 20—Feb. 


Jan. 20—Feb. 
Jan. 20—Feb. 
Jan. 27—Feb. 
Jan. 27-Feb. 
Feb. 6-19 
Feb. 6-19 
Feb. 10-22 
Feb. 14 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 








United Nations—Continued 1947 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC)—Continued 
Non-governmental Organizations Committee . . | Lake Success . Feb. 25-27 
Standing Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencia . | Lake Success . Feb. 28 
ECOSOC, Fourth Session of . Lake Success. Feb. 28 
Trusteeship Council. ‘ Lake Success . Before Mar. 15 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier F ormalities .| Geneva . Mar. 17 
Committee on Progressive Development and Codification of | Lake Success. March 
International Law 
Conference for the Establishment of a Regional Advisory Commis- | Canberra Jan. 28-Feb. 16 
sion for Non-Self-Governing Territories in the South and South- (tentative) 
west Pacific 
Subcommittee of Emergency Economic Committee for Europe on | The Hague Jan. 30 
Housing Problems 
ILO: 
Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining Los Angeles . Feb. 3-12 
101st Session of the Governing Body i . | Geneva . Mar. 5-8 
Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories . London . Mar. 17-22 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions Geneva . Mar. 24~29 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. seneva . Mar. or Apr. 
Industrial Committee on Inland Transport Geneva . Mar. or Apr. 
PICAO: 
Divisional 
Accident Investigation Division Montreal. . Feb. 4 
Airworthiness Division Montreal. . Feb. 18 
Airline Operating Practices Division Montreal. . Feb. 25 
Regional 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting | Melbourne . Feb. 4 
Conference of the International Union for Protection of Industrial | Neufch&tel . Feb. 5 
Property 
Signing of Peace Treaties with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, | Paris . Feb. 10 
and Finland 
International Refugee Organization: Preparatory Commission Geneva . Feb. 11 
International Children’s Fund: Executive Board . Lake Success . Feb. 24 
Council of Foreign Ministers . | Moscow . Mar. 10 
World Health Organization (WHO): Third Session of Interim Com- | Geneva . Mar. 31 
mission 
European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO): Seventh | Paris . March 
Session of the Council 

















Activities and Developments % 


January 26, 1947 
728503—47——-3 


U. S. DELEGATION TO SOUTH PACIFIC 
REGIONAL AIR NAVIGATION MEETING 
OF PICAO 


The Secretary of State announced on January 
18 that the President has approved the composi- 
tion of the United States Delegation to the South 
Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization (PICAO) scheduled to convene at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, on February 4, 1947. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


This conference is the fifth regional meeting 
scheduled in a series of conferences called by 
PICAO to determine international requirements 
for the safety of aerial flights and related matters, 
including aviation communications, air-traffic con- 
trol, search and rescue, airdromes and ground aids, 
and meteorology. The first of these conferences 
was held at Dublin in March 1946 and covered the 
North Atlantic area; the second at Paris in April 
covered the European and Mediterranean areas; 
the third at Washington, D. C., in August covered 
the Caribbean air routes; and the fourth at Cairo 
in October covered the Middle East area. 

The Australian Government, at the request of 
PICAO, has invited some 15 countries and 4 inter- 
national organizations to send delegates to the 
Melbourne meeting. 

The membership of the official United States 
Delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 


Glen A. Gilbert, Consultant to the Administrator, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration ' 


Alternate Delegate 


Capt. A. 8. Heyward, U.S.N., PICAO Coordinator, Navy 
Department 


Advisers 


James F. Angier, Representative for Aerodromes, Air 
Routes and Ground Aids, Office of the Administrator, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Clifford P. Burton, Representative of Air Traffic Control, 
Office of the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration 

Leo G. Cyr, Aviation Division, Department of State 

James D. Durkee, Chief, International Aviation Section, 
Engineering Division, Federal Communications Com- 
mission 

R. L. Froman, Technical Assistant to the Director, Safety 
Bureau, Civil Aeronautics Board 

L. Ross Hayes, Representative for Telecommunications 
and Radio Aids to Air Navigation, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Civil Aeronautics Administration 

D. M. Little, Assistant Chief of Bureau for Technical 
Services, U.S. Weather Bureau 

Lt. Comdr. J. D. McCubbin, Search and Rescue Agency, 
United States Coast Guard 

Ray F. Nicholson, Representative for Flight Operations, 
Office of the Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration 

Col. Carl Swyter, U.S.A., PICAO Representative, War 
Department 


Secretary 


Effingham P. Humphrey, Jr., Division of International 
Conferences, Department of State 


Administrative Assistant 
Mary Bean, Civil Aeronautics Administration 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION! 


The Caribbean Commission held its third meet- 
ing in Willemstad, Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, from December 10 through December 14, 
1946 on the site of the former United States naval 
base, which has been returned to the local govern- 
ment and refurbished as a hotel for government 
officials. Dr. J. C. Kielstra, Chairman of the 
Netherlands Section, presided at the meeting—the 
first to be held on Netherlands soil. The Caribbean 
Commission is comprised of France, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and the United States, 

The major work of the six sessions of the meeting 
fell into two categories: (1) organizational and 
procedural. matters involved in establishing the 
Central Secretariat in Trinidad; and (2) imple- 
mentation of recommendations made by the sec- 
ond session of the West Indian conference held 
in February—March 1946. 

The machinery for the effective operation of this 
four-nation body was put into effect less than six 
months after the formulation of the agreement 
by which it was established, and less than three 
months after the formal] signing of the agreement, 
by the establishment in Trinidad of the Central 

Secretariat. Details of the organization and opera- 
tion of the Secretariat were worked out and a 
directive on these matters issued to the Secretary 
General. All members of the senior staff were ap- 
pointed from among the four nations represented 
on the Commission. A detailed budget was ap- 
proved which, in addition to being an agreement on 
finances, provides a general outline for the work 
of the Secretariat for its first fiscal year. 

Recommendations made by the second session of 
the West Indian conference had been accepted in 
principle by the Commission. For the purpose 
of careful analysis and ultimate presentation to 
the metropolitan governments, the recommenda- 
tions had been divided into: (1) those which could 
be recommended to the metropolitan governments 
immediately; (2) those which first must be re- 
ferred to the territorial governments concerned; 
(3) those on which the Caribbean Research Coun- 
cil should give advice; and (4) those which re- 


*Prepared by the Caribbean Commission, U. 8. Section, 
Department of State. 
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quired prior investigation and consideration by 
the Central Secretariat. The four national sec- 
tions reported to the full Commission the action 
that had been taken on these matters. 

The Secretary General advised the Commission 
that the industrial survey of existing industries 
and industrial potentials of the Caribbean region 
would shortly be under way. The study is pre- 
liminary to the calling of a conference on indus- 
trial development recommended by the West 
Indian conference, and is in line with the long- 
range objectives of the Commission to raise the 


Sixth Session of the UNRRA Council 


ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


standard of living in the area through increased 
employment opportunities. 

Commissioners attending the Curagao meeting 
were: France, Pierre Pelieu (Co-Chairman), 
Madame Eugenie Eboue Tell, Antoine Wiltord, 
C. Beauregard; Netherlands, Minister Dr. J. C. 
Kielstra (Co-Chairman), L. A. H. Peters, C. H. H. 
Jongbaw, W. D. de la Try Ellis; United Kingdom, 
Sir John Macpherson (Co-Chairman), R. D. H. 
Arundell, Garnet H. Gordon; United States, 
Charles W. Taussig (Co-Chairman), Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Rafael Pico. 


* 
Article by David Persinger 


The sixth session of the UNRRA Council was 
held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
December 10 to December 13, 1946. Of the 48 
member governments, 43 were represented at the 
session. In addition to the delegates there were 
official observers present from United Nations, 


| United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 


tural Organization (UNESCO), Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees (IGCR), International 
Monetary Fund, International Bank, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO), Interim Com- 
mission of the World Health Organization 
(WHO), Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe (EECE), International Emergency Food 
Council (IEFC), World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU), and Albania, Austria, Finland, 
Hungary, and Italy. Special visitors representing 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, the Advisory Committee on Vol- 
untary Foreign Aid, and Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the Vatican also attended. 

The principal subjects debated were: (1) the 
extent to which UNRRA should attempt to fulfil 
country programs as approved in June 1946, and 
the dates by which shipments are to cease; (2) 
whether a further session should be held and, if 
not, the delegation of the Council’s authority to the 
Central Committee; (3) the continued encourage- 
ment of the repatriation of displaced persons; and 
(4) acceptance of the resignation of the Director 
General and the selection of his successor. 


January 26, 1947 


The Director General, F. H. La Guardia, opened 
the session on December 10. Acting Secretary 
Dean Acheson, on behalf of the United States, wel- 
comed the delegates. The Council elected Henrik 
Kauffman, member for Denmark, chairman of the 
session. The members for Poland, Chile, and 
France were elected first, second, and third vice 
chairmen, respectively. The session was by far the 
shortest in UNRRA’s history, largely because the 
problem of relief financing in 1947, a problem 
which had been debated for a full week at the fifth 
session,” had just been decided by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly at New York where the 
advocates of an international relief fund had 
finally lost. 

It was clear, therefore, at the sixth session of 
UNRRA that all that remained to be done was to 
settle the few problems relating to the closing out 
of operations. 


1 The following member governments were represented : 
Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussian S.8.R., 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, Luxembourg, Mexi- 
co, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, 
Poland, Philippine Republic, Turkey, Ukrainian 8.8.R., 
Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. The five member gov- 
ernments which were not represented were: Iraq, Liberia, 
Paraguay, Nicaragua, and Uruguay. 

*For an article by Mr. Persinger on the accomplish- 
ments of the fifth session of the Council of UNRRA, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1946, p. 523. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
Completion of Programs 


The most extended debate revolved about a 
United States proposal that the country programs 
as approved by the Central Committee in June 
1946 should now be reviewed and, if desirable, 
modified. The United States position was that 
the Central Committee had approved the programs 
on the basis of information available in June but 
had expressly reserved the right of review should 
changed conditions later warrant it; that condi- 
tions had changed in a number of receiving coun- 
tries, some for the better, some for the worse; that 
conditions had also changed in the United States 
so that programs which once appeared feasible 
could no longer be so regarded because some of the 
approved supplies could not now be procured with- 
in the time limits fixed by Congressional legisla- 
tion; that unforeseen needs for foodstuffs in some 
countries outweighed the continued need for non- 
food items in other countries; that since UNRRA 
funds were the only funds immediately available 
for relief they should be used in the manner most 
equitable under present circumstances. 

The opposition was vigorous. It was led by the 
Director General who cited Resolution 101, 
adopted at the fifth session, as his principal sup- 
port. Resolution 101 recites: “Resolved:1. That 
the Administration should make every effort to 
complete procurement and shipments against ap- 
proved programs of operation within the dates 
specified . . .” The Director General insisted 
that it referred to programs as approved at the 
time of the fifth session (August 1946) ; the United 
States representative, C. Tyler Wood, insisted that 
it referred to programs as approved by the Central 
Committee from time to time. 

Mr. Wood had gone on record many times as 
citing that approval by the Central Committee 
does not constitute a commitment to a receiving 
country. His statement at the sixth session was 
consistent with his previous statements to the 
Central Committee and to the Council. On the 
other hand, the Director General, at the fifth 
session, in reply to a question from the floor, had 
promised that the programs as then approved 
would be fulfilled. It thus appears that there had 
been no real meeting of minds at the fifth session. 

After intermittent debate, the Council finally 
adopted Resolution 114, which provides in part 
that, “In view of the desirability of bringing ap- 
proved programs to an early conclusion, such pro- 
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grams shall not be altered by the Central Commit- 
tee except when circumstances clearly warrant such 
action.” 

Resolution 114 extends the termination dates of 
shipments to March 31, 1947 in the case of Europe 
and to June 30, 1947 in the case of the Far East. 
In agreeing to this resolution, Mr. Wood empha- 
sized that, so far as the United States is concerned, 
he could not promise full compliance with the 
wishes of the Council, because the final authority 
rested with the Congress, not with the Executive 
Branch of the Government. He urged that the 
Administration make strenuous efforts to complete 
shipments as soon as possible after December 31, 
1946. 

The importance of the foregoing debate and 
resolution becomes apparent when it is recognized 
that more than $600,000,000 of UNRRA funds re- 
mained uncommitted on January 1, 1947, 


A Seventh Session of the Council 


The second item on the Council agenda raised 
the question whether the sixth session should be 
the last, and if so, what instructions the Council 
should give the Central Committee when it turned 
over its functions to the Committee. The United 
States supported the proposal that no further ses- 
sion was needed, largely on the ground that the 
sixth session could establish all policies necessary 
for the winding up of UNRRA’s operations, and 
therefore it would be desirable to save the money 
which would otherwise be spent on a seventh 
session. 

There was little support for this proposal and 
much opposition, led by the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Republics representative, who graphi- 
cally remarked that it would “bury the Council 
prematurely and alive”. The Soviet representa- 
tive then pointed out that a decision to waive an- 
other meeting of the Council would constitute an 
amendment of the UNRRA agreement and that 
such an action required the unanimous consent of 
the Central Committee of which the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics is a member. The 
Council adopted Resolution 115 which provides 
that a seventh session shall be convened prior to 
June 30, 1947, unless the Central Committee shall 
unanimously agree that another session is un- 
necessary, in which case all the powers of the 
Council shall be vested in the Central Committee. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Trade Agreements Negotiations 
EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN SENATOR BUTLER AND UNDER SECRETARY CLAYTON 


[Released to the press January 17] 
Correspondence between Hugh Butler, United 
States Senator from Nebraska, and William L. 
Clayton, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, concerning negotiations under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act 

December 19, 1946. 

Dear Mr. Crayton: 

Reference is made to the recent announcement of 
intention to negotiate Trade Agreements with 18 
foreign countries. I am writing to urge that these 
negotiations be temporarily suspended until the 
new Congress shall have an opportunity to write 
a new foreign trade policy. This announcement 
apparently indicates an intention to continue with 
the present tariff-reduction program, despite the 
repudiation of this Administration by the voters. 
Such an intention is amazing to me. 

The Trade Agreements Program in its present 
form is a lame-duck policy. The attempt to use 
the authority of the Trade Agreements Act, previ- 
ously wrested from a Democratic Congress, to de- 
stroy our system of tariff protection, seems to me a 
direct affront to the popular will expressed last 
month. 

The list of products on which tariff reductions 
may be made during these negotiations covers 56 
pages, and appears to include at least three fourths 
of our total import trade. On the list are dozens of 
items in which the people of my state are vitally 
interested. Among them are cattle, hogs, and 
meat; cheese, butter, and other dairy products; 
wheat, and other grains; wool; and a long list of 
fruits and vegetables. In a tremendous number of 
cases, tariff reductions of 40 or 50 percent have 
already been made in the past 12 years. Appar- 
ently you propose to further reduce the rates even 
on these items by some substantial amount, up to 
50 percent of what protection is left. 


January 26, 1947 


Reductions already made under the Trade 
Agreements Program have reduced the protection 
to approximately half of our producers benefited 
by tariffs, and such reductions have averaged 30 to 
40 percent. In other words, your program to date 
has constituted a substantial revision of our sys- 
tem of protection, as far-reaching as was the Tariff 
Act of 1930. The announcement of the new pro- 
posed treaties leads me to believe that a second 
sweeping downward revision of our tariff system 
is planned. 

My views are in accord with the ostensible pro- 
gram of the Trade Agreements Act, that our for- 
eign trade should be expanded by securing advan- 
tageous concessions from foreign nations, without 
doing substantial injury to domestic agriculture 
and industry. The conduct of the program to 
date, however, has not been in accord with this 
pretended goal. On the contrary, it appears that 
the program is being used as a cloak in an attempt 
to commit this country to a policy of very low tar- 
iffs. On the other hand, supposedly valuable con- 
cessions secured from foreign countries have been 
nullified by blocked exchanges, “pool-buying”, and 
various other devices. There is nothing to indi- 
cate that renewed negotiation on the present basis 
will reverse this trend. 

It is for these reasons that I protest your ap- 
parent decision to continue with this program, 
when the American people have just spoken so 
emphatically in the reverse direction. Coopera- 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 17, 1946, p. 907. The Acting Secretary 
of State on November 9 issued formal notice of intention 
to conduct trade-agreement negotiations with Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, India, Lebanon (Syro-Lebanese Customs 
Union), Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom, and the areas for which these 
countries have authority to negotiate. Invitations to most 
of these nations were announced in December 1945. The 
negotiations will probably begin in April 1947. 
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tion between the Democratic Administration and 
the Republican Congress in the interests of the 
national welfare will be difficult at best. A deter- 
mination on your part to proceed with this pro- 
gram, in defiance of the wishes of the people, will 
make it almost impossible. 

Your comments on any changes in your plans 
with respect to this program, in view of the change 
in the control of Congress, will be awaited with 
interest. 

Yours very truly, 
Hucxu Butter 


January 16, 1947. 
My pear SENATOR BUTLER: 

In your letter of December 19, which was ac- 
knowledged by my secretary during my absence 
from the city, you urge that negotiations under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act be suspended. 
You advance four arguments in support of this 
request. First, you contend that the trade agree- 
ments program was repudiated by the voters in the 
November election and that its continuation would 
be “a direct affront to the popular will”. Second, 
you refer to the “pretended goal” of this “ostensible 
program” and suggest that the concessions ob- 
tained in past negotiations have been valueless. 
Third, you complain that the list of products under 
consideration in connection with the pending nego- 
tiations is long. Fourth, you conclude that the 
administration intends “to destroy our system of 
tariff protection”. 

On none of these points do I find it possible to 
agree. 

First, there is no evidence to support your con- 
tention that the trade agreements program was 
repudiated by the voters in the November election. 
Certainly, it would have been impossible for any 
voter to suppose that this program was an issue in 
the campaign. The American people had been 
repeatedly assured that there was no partisanship 
in foreign policy; that politics stopped at the 
water’s edge. The Trade Agreements Act, first 
passed in 1934, had been renewed four times, each 
time with a substantial number of Republican 
votes. On the last renewal, which involved an 
increase in the authority of the President to nego- 
tiate agreements, the Republican vote in the Sen- 
ate had been practically a tie: 15 for and 16 
against. The three last Republican candidates for 
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the Presidency—Mr. Landon, Mr. Willkie and Mr 
Dewey—had each explicitly endorsed the prin. 
ciple of tariff reductions through reciprocal agree. 
ments. You may recall that this principle had 
been advanced, many years before, by President 
McKinley, President Theodore Roosevelt and 
President Taft. 

It is not without significance that the Recip. 
rocal Trade Agreements Act was not raised asa 
national issue in the campaign. Before the last 
renewal in 1945, the extension of the law with 
increased power was specifically supported and 
vigorously urged by leading organizations repre- 
senting American business, farm and labor groups, 
This program has always had, and it continues to 
have, a broad basis of popular support. Any party 
that sought to destroy it would tar itself with the 
brush of economic isolationism and it is well 
known that isolationism is a liability rather than 
an. asset in contemporary politics. 

Second, I shall not comment on your use of 
the words “pretended” and “ostensible” in discuss- 
ing the administration of the Trade Agreements 
Act. I should like, however, to call your attention 
to one indisputable fact. Between 1934-35 and 
1938-39 our imports from countries with which 
we did not have trade agreements increased 12% 
percent; our imports from countries with which 
we did have trade agreements increased 22 per- 
cent. In the same period our exports to countries 
with which we did not have trade agreements in- 
creased 32 percent; our exports to countries with 
which we had trade agreements increased 63 per- 
cent. It seems to me that this disposes of your 
contention that the concessions obtained through 
trade agreement negotiations have been valueless 
to the United States, 

Third, it is true that the list of products on 
which tariff concessions are now being considered 
isalongone. This list was issued for the purpose 
of assembling information on these products and 
in order to give all interested parties a full oppor- 
tunity to present their views. But it should not be 
inferred that the tariff on all of these products 
will be reduced or that the tariff on any particular 
product will be reduced by the full amount per- 
mitted by the law. It should be noted, moreover, 
that the countries with which we are planning to 
negotiate represent not only a substantial percent- 
age of our imports but also a substantial percent- 
age of our exports and that the list of products on 
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which we plan to seek concessions from other 
countries will be quite as long and as important as 
the list on which we would consider making con- 
cessions in return. 

It should not be overlooked that the projected 
negotiations are but one part of a larger program 
of international economic cooperation which 
stems from the Atlantic Charter and includes our 
participation in the Economic and Social Council, 
the International Monetary Fund and the Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and other agencies 
which both parties in Congress have already 
approved by overwhelming votes. 

These negotiations are a necessary prerequisite 
to the establishment of the International Trade 
Organization proposed by the United States and 
this Organization in turn is essential to the whole 
structure of international cooperation in eco- 
nomic and political affairs. The trade negotiations 
and the ITO are part and parcel of a program that 
is designed to promote the prosperity of the United 
States by obtaining international agreements 
which will commit the other countries of the world 
against closing their markets to our goods. It is 
also designed to promote the peace by substituting 
consultation and cooperation for aggression and 
conflict in international economic relations. 

Fourth, the Administration has never sought 
“to destroy our system of tariff protection”. It 
does not seek to do so now. Changes in tariffs have 
been made only after thorough investigation and 
full hearings. During four successive renewals of 
the Trade Agreements Act, both houses of Con- 
gress have built up a voluminous record that covers, 
in detail, every criticism that has been raised con- 
cerning the operation of the Act. If you will 
examine this record you will find that particular 
groups have expressed their fears concerning what 
might happen to them at some future time. But 
you will find no demonstration that these fears 
have ever been justified. If any industry in the 
United States has suffered serious injury asa result 
of the operation of the trade agreements program, 
the record does not disclose it. In the absence of 
any such evidence you will understand why it is 
difficult for me to give weight to the vague fears of 
groups who have never been hurt and who, I am 
confident, will never be hurt by the operation of 
this Act. 

I am glad to learn that you believe that “our 
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foreign trade should be expanded by securing 
advantageous concessions from foreign nations 
without doing substantial injury to domestic 
agriculture and industry”. This is the way in 
which the Trade Agreements Act has been ad- 
ministered in the past. This is the way in which 
it will be administered in the months to come. 

As you know, President Truman assured Speak- 
er Rayburn, at the time when the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was extended in 1945, that no action 
would be taken during his administration which 
would result in grave injury to any essential 
American industry or agricultural activity. 
Moreover, the Department of State has announced 
that all future trade agreements will contain an 
escape clause similar to that contained in the 
agreement with Mexico which will permit the 
President to take appropriate action to protect 
any industry or agricultural activity which is 
seriously threatened by the operation of such 
agreements. 

Far from intending “to destroy our system of 
tariff protection”, our Government is entering in- 
to the projected trade negotiations for the pur- 
pose of insuring that tariffs, rather than discrim- 
inatory import quotas, exchange controls, and 
bilateral barter deals, shall be the accepted method 
by which nations regulate their foreign trade. If 
it were not for the initiative which our Govern- 
ment has taken in this matter, the world would be 
headed straight toward the deliberate strangula- 
tion of its commerce through the imposition of 
detailed administrative controls. I need hardly 
tell you that such a development would be seri- 
ously prejudicial to the essential interests of the 
United States. Through a judicious exercise of 
the bargaining power which the Trade Agree- 
ments Act has placed in our hands, I am confident 
that we shall be able to reverse this trend. With- 
out that power, there is little hope that we should 
be able to do so. 

We are fighting for the preservation of the sort 
of a world in which Americans want to live—a 
world which holds out some promise for the future 
of private enterprise, of economic freedom, of ris- 
ing standards of living, of international coopera- 
tion, of security and peace. The trade agreements 
program is an instrument whose aid we need if 
we are to achieve these ends. 

Very truly yours, 
W. L. CLayton 
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Reply From U.S.S.R. to U.S. Note on Polish Elections 


[Released to the press January 16] 
Translation of substance of Soviet note on Polish 


The note, dated January 13, 1947 and 
signed by Foreign Minister Molotov, was delivered 
to the American Embassy at Moscow on January 
14, 1947 


elections. 


In connection with your note of January 5, 1947, 
regarding the impending elections in Poland, I 
consider it necessary to inform you of the follow- 
ing: 

The Soviet Government cannot agree with the 
accusations contained in the note under reference 
against the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity of violating the obligations imposed 
on it by the decisions of the Yalta and Berlin con- 
ferences envisaging the holding in Poland of free 
and unfettered elections on the basis of universal 
suffrage, by secret ballot, in which all democratic 
and anti-Nazi parties will have the right to take 
part and put forward candidates. 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica advancing in its note of January 5,' a series of 
accusations against the Polish Government, states 
that the basis therefor are reports coming to the 
American Government, and makes reference to the 
sole source of the information received — to the 
communication of the Vice Premier of the Polish 
Government, S. Mikolajczyk, who transmitted to 
the American Ambassador in Warsaw reports of 
the above character, which the American Govern- 
ment considered possible to reproduce in its note. 


In the note are repeated the accusations against 
the Polish Provisional Government contained in 
Mikolajczyk’s statement of repressive measures 
directed against certain members of the party he 
represents. In this connection, however, there are 
completely ignored widely known facts concerning 
the participation of certain of the members of 
Mikolajczyk’s party in the activities of under- 
ground organizations, who resort to every kind of 
threat, to violence, and to murder in order to 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1947, p. 134. 
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interfere with the normal conduct of the electoral 
campaign for the Sejm. 

Among other things, numerous facts are known 
concerning bandit attacks on electoral districts, 
terrorization of electors with threats in respect of 
adherents of the government and of the demo. 
cratic bloc and even a whole series of murders of 
members of the electoral commissions. 

In this situation, the Polish Government cannot 
remain indifferent and not undertake decisive 
measures with respect to the criminal elements 
who are endeavoring to disrupt the free and un- 
fettered elections for the Sejm, even though cer- 
tain members of Mikolajczyk’s party should be 
guilty in this. 

As is known, Poland suffered grievious years of 
German occupation, the consequences of which are 
still apparent at the present time both in the diff- 
cult economic conditions as well as in the diffi- 
culties in overcoming the remnants of the banditry 
generated in the period of occupation of Polish 
territory by German troops. 

It is impossible also to ignore the criminal ac- 
tivities of fascist emigree circles endeavoring to 
base themselves on their underground organiza- 
tions in Poland, particularly, having in view the 
connection of these underground. organizations 
with the bandit elements who avail themselves of 
every kind of violence, even of murder of repre- 
sentatives of the Polish authorities and leaders of 
the democratic parties. In these circumstances the 
Polish Government would not be fulfilling its duty 
to the people if it did not take measures against 
these criminal elements to assure the conditions 
necessary for the holding of free democratic elec- 
tions. To interfere with the carrying out of such 
measures would be inadmissable particularly on 
the part of foreign governments. 

In view of the foregoing, the Soviet Government 
does not perceive any basis for the taking of any 
such steps, as the Government of the United States 
of America proposes, with respect to the Polish 
Government in connection with the impending 
elections in Poland and thereby in this fashion 
bringing about interference in the internal affairs 
of Poland on the part of the powers who signed 
the Yalta and Berlin agreements. 
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Exchange of Views With Italian Prime Minister on Italy’s Needs 


[Released to the press January 15] 
The Prime Minister of Italy, His Excellency 
Alcide de Gasperi, was the guest of the United 
States Government in Washington from January 
5 to January 9. Following visits to Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York, he returned to Wash- 
ington on January 14 and left for Italy on January 
15. During his visit the Italian Prime Minister 
met with the President, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretaries of Treasury, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, and other high officials to discuss questions 
of mutual interest to the Italian and United States 
Governments. 


These conversations have afforded an oppor- 
tunity for American officials to receive directly 
from the head of the Italian Government a detailed 
picture on the problems now facing the Italian 
people in their difficult task of rehabilitating their 
war-torn country. The Prime Minister has given 
a full account also of the very real progress that 
the new Italian Republic has made in this great 
work and in the restoration of democratic govern- 
ment in Italy. The exchange of views made pos- 
sible by Signor de Gasperi’s visit has emphasized, 
on the one hand, Italy’s economic needs, including 
credits for the purchase of raw materials, and 
on the other, the determination and ability of 
the Italian Government and people to overcome 
their present difficulties and rebuild a stable and 
democratic Italy which will once again play an 
important role in a peaceful and prosperous 
world. 

Signor de Gasperi was assured by this Govern- 
ment of its continuing concern for the early resto- 
ration of the Italian economy and of its desire to 
assist the Prime Minister’s Government in its work 
of reconstruction. The American officials dis- 
cussed with Signor de Gasperi a number of impor- 
tant measures being undertaken in this regard. It 
was found possible to make available to the Italian 
Government from the United States Treasury De- 
partment a second payment of $50,000,000 cover- 
ing services, supplies, and facilities obtained by 
United States forces in Italy. Arrangements were 
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also made for the use by the Italian Government 
of two transport vessels for the repatriation of 
prisoners of war and for Italian emigration. Fur- 
thermore, the Prime Minister was assured that 
favorable consideration would be given to the ap- 
plication of the Italian Government to purchase 
50 additional surplus ships from the United States, 
although the specific types of ships requested may 
not be available in a few cases. 

It was considered that the revival of trade be- 
tween the two countries thus far was most en- 
couraging, and agreement was reached that nego- 
tiations should begin as soon as possible for a new 
commercial treaty to replace the modus vivendi of 
19371. The Italian officials emphasized their 
agreement with the principles of the program for 
expansion of world trade through a reduction of 
trade barriers, and agreement was reached on the 
desirability of Italian participation in this pro- 
gram at the earliest possible opportunity. 

It was further agreed that within the framework 
of the definitive peace settlements there should be 
a general settlement between the two Governments 
of financial and related problems arising out of 
the war. The United States Government indicated 
that, subject to mutually satisfactory agreement 
on this settlement, it would be prepared to waive 
claims for repayment for food and relief supplies 
furnished the Italian people through military 
channels prior to the period of UNRRA opera- 
tions. Discussions will begin as soon as possible 
and will include reference to the question of the 
unblocking of Italian assets in the United States. 

In the field of post-UNRRA relief, the Prime 
Minister was informed that Italy’s needs will be 
included in the direct relief program soon to be 
submitted to the Congress. He was also assured 
that this Government has every expectation of in- 
creasing scheduled shipments of wheat to Italy 
beginning February 1; also, every effort will be 
made to maintain, and if possible to increase, ship- 
ments of coal, in order to meet the Italian essential 
requirements for these two important commodities. 


1 Executive Agreement Series 116. 
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War Damage Compensation for 
American Nationals in France 
[Released to the press January 15] 

American nationals who suffered damage to 
property in France on account of the war are ac- 
corded the benefits of French war-damage compen- 
sation legislation on a basis of equality with 
French nationals under article 7 of the agreement 
of May 28, 1946, between the United States and 
France on commercial policy and related matters, 

The Department of State has received from the 
American Embassy at Paris information concern- 
ing the French offices where claims under the 
French laws are to be filed, the time limits for 
filing claims, the places where forms and informa- 
tion may be obtained, and the evidence required to 
prove the nationality of individual and corporate 
claimants, 

The time limit for the filing of claims is May 1, 
1947 for Americans residing in France and June 
30, 1947 for Americans residing in the United 
States. Claims should be filed, for damage to 
property in Paris, with the Délégation Départe- 
mentale du Ministére de la Reconstruction et de 
l’Urbanisme, 45 Avenue George V, Paris, and for 
damage to property outside of Paris, with the 
Délégation Départementale du Ministére de la 
Reconstruction et de l’Urbanisme at the prefecture 
in the Department in which the damage occurred. 

The American Embassy at Paris and the French 
Embassy and French Consulates in the United 
States are supplied with forms and information 
necessary to enable American citizens to prepare 
their claims. A pamphlet of instructions and ad- 
vice, issued by the French Ministry for Recon- 
struction and Urbanism, may be obtained from the 
Office of the Ministry at 28 Cours Albert ler, 
Paris, and from its offices at the prefectures in the 
provinces. The Embassy and American Consu- 
lates in France and the Protection of American 
Property Section, Division of Foreign Service 
Administration, Department of State, in Wash- 
ington will furnish the names and addresses of 
attorneys, both French and American, to claimants 
wishing to consult legal advisers before filing 
declarations. 

Each American claimant will be required to 
present to the appropriate French office, in addi- 
tion to other documents in support of his claim, an 
official statement certifying to his American na- 
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tionality. Such a statement may be obtained, upon 
the presentation of satisfactory evidence of na. 
tionality, by claimants residing in the United 
States from the Passport Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, and by claimants residing abroad 
from the nearest American Consul. 

The required evidence of nationality will be the 
same as that necessary to obtain a passport, A 
claimant who has previously obtained a passport 
should indicate its date of issue and number and 
should state the periods and places of his residence 
abroad since the passport was issued. A claimant 
who has not previously been issued or included 
in an American passport should present evidence 
along the following lines. He should state the 
date and manner in which he acquired American 
citizenship and the periods and places of his for- 
eign residence since he became a citizen. If he is 
native-born he should submit a certified copy of his 
birth certificate or, upon explaining why such a 
certificate is not obtainable, a baptismal certificate 
or the affidavits of persons having personal knowl- 
edge of his place and date of birth, setting forth 
the basis of the affiant’s knowledge. If he is a 
naturalized citizen he should submit a certificate 
of naturalization. If he derives citizenship 
through the citizenship of a husband or parent 
he should present proof of the relationship and 
evidence sufficient to establish the citizenship of 
the husband or parent. 

The Department is informed that corporations 
and associations are entitled to make claim if a 
majority of the shares represented at general meet- 
ings of the corporation or association which were 
held immediately prior to September 1, 1939, and 
also immediately prior to the date of the casualty, 
were owned by American nationals or by French 
and American nationals. All juristic persons, in- 
cluding partnerships, will be required to furnish 
a list of the managers, directors, partners, or as- 
sociates, proof of their nationality, and the num- 
ber of shares held by each of them as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, and at the time of the casualty. Stock 
companies are required to submit a copy of the 
articles of incorporation, of the power given to the 
representatives of the company, and the original 
or certified copies of the lists of persons who 
attended the last general meetings held before the 
two dates referred to above, with indication of 
the nationality of the holders present or repre- 
sented and of the number of shares held by each. 
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) searown Prince of Saudi Arabia Visits U.S. 


His Royal Highness Amir Saud, Crown Prince 
of Saudi Arabia, arrived in Washington on Janu- 
ary 13 and remained at the Blair House until 
January 18 as a guest of the Government. His 
Highness was accompanied by His Excellency 
Sheikh Fuad Hamza, with rank of Ambassador; 
Sheikh Suleiman Hamid al-Suleiman, with rank 
of Minister; Sheikh Ali Abdullah Alireza, with 
rank of Counselor of Legation; Sheikh Fahad Bin 
Kureidis, with rank of Counselor of Legation; Dr. 
Adib Intabi, with rank of Counselor of Legation ; 
and Major Mohamed A1-Nimlah, aide-de-camp to 
the Crown Prince. The itinerary of the party 
includes visits to New York City, Kansas City, 
Houston, Phoenix, Pasadena and Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Chicago, and 
Detroit. 
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Advance Copies of Peace Treaties 


Released 


[Released to the press by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers January 17] 


The Secretary General of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers released on January 17 advance copies 
of the treaties of peace with Italy, Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Hungary, and Rumania, which are sched- 
uled to be signed at Paris on February 10, 1947. 

These are duplicates of those which were deliv- 
ered on January 16 to the representatives at 
Washington of the powers signatory to each of 
the treaties. 

It is by decision of the Council itself that the 
texts of the five treaties are being released for 
publication the day following delivery of copies 
to the diplomatic representatives at Washington. 





and the British Government was convinced that if 
this ceased, “a new atmosphere would be created 
which would enable the matter to be dealt with on 
a much better footing”. 

There was a similar note in the address of 
President Inénii to the Turkish Grand National 
Assembly on November 1, 1946* in which the 
question of security was listed as the first among 
Turkish problems. President Inénii desired to 
see the war followed by a general settlement 
among nations, and noted especially the fact that 
Turkey was now faced with the question of a re- 
vision of the Montreux Convention of the Straits. 
In particular, President Inénii declared : 

“We agree that it is necessary to improve the 
Montreux Convention in a manner conforming to 
new conditions, in keeping with the methods and 
within the limits clearly foreseen by Montreux. 
We are considering with good-will that the Con- 
vention in question should become the subject of 
conversations at an international conference. We 
shall welcome wholeheartedly any modifications 
which take into consideration the legitimate in- 
terests of each of the interested parties on the 
basis of ensuring the territorial integrity and 
sovereign rights of Turkey. We are convinced 
with a perfectly clear conscience that, during the 
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The Problem of the Turkish Straits—Continued from page 151 


second world war, the Montreux Convention was 
applied by us with the greatest attention; and the 
allegation to the effect that the Montreux Con- 
vention was applied with a bias in favor of the 
Axis Powers is manifestly unjust. We have 
nothing to fear from submitting our actions to ex- 
amination and decision by arbitration. Inasmuch 
as concerns the question of the Straits, too, we per- 
ceive in the United Nations Charter every pos- 
sible guarantee for ourselves and for every other 
nation concerned. So long as the clauses of the 
United Nations Charter concerning territorial in- 
tegrity and sovereign rights are respected, no 
obstacle should exist to prevent the adjustment 
and improvement of relations between ourselves 
and the Soviet Union. It is our well-considered 
and sincere desire to have friendly and confidence- 
inspiring relations with the Soviet Union, as be- 
fits two neighbors.” 


* Turkish Embassy, Washington, Press Release, no. 13, 
Nov. 13, 1946. See also the more general remarks of 
Ambassador Huseyin R. Baydur in the United Nations 
General Assembly on Oct. 26, 1946 in which he indicated 
that “Arms and military might are powerful weapons, 
but the force of world opinion is far more potent. It may 
be defied for a time, but it cannot be flaunted always and 
(Journal of the United Nations, no. 16, p. 89.) 
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forever.” 








Proposals for Reopening Joint Commission pom 


ositis 

in the 

EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN LIEUTENANT GENERAL JOHN R. HODGE on 
AND GUARD COLONEL GENERAL CHISTIAKOV oat 

h0n S 


[Released to the press January 10] 

Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, Commanding General, 
United States Army Forces in South Korea, an- 
nounced today a new exchange of letters between 
him and Guard Colonel General Chistiakov, Com- 
manding the Soviet Forces in North Korea, con- 
cerning the reopening of the Joint Commission. 

Contents of a previous exchange of a Soviet 
letter dated October 26 and a United States letter 
dated November 1, were made public in Korea 
early in November. The last exchange of letters 
was the Soviet Commander’s letter dated Novem- 
ber 26, answered by the United States Commander 
on December 24. 

The Soviet letter of November 26 proposed re- 
opening the Joint Commission based on conditions 
of consultation with Korean groups. The pro- 
posals are: 


1. The Joint Commission must consult with 
those democratic parties and organizations which 
uphold fully the Moscow Decision on Korea. 

2. Parties or social organizations invited for 
consultation with the Joint Commission must not 
nominate for consultation those representatives 
who have compromised themselves by actively 
voicing opposition to the Moscow Decision. 

3. Parties and social organizations invited for 
consultation with the Joint Commission must not 
and will not voice opposition nor will they incite 
others to voice opposition to the Moscow Decision 
and the work of the Joint Commission. If such 
be the case such parties and social organizations, 
by mutual agreement of both delegations, will be 
excluded from further consultations with the 
Joint Commission. 

The United States answer of December 24 fol- 
lows the announced policy of the American Com- 
mander and proposed modification of the sug- 
gested conditions to give greater freedom of ex- 
pression to the Korean people concerning the 
formation of their provisional government. This 
was summarized as follows: 


Proposal Number 1. To be interpreted as fol- 
lows: Signing the Declaration in communique 
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number 5 will be accepted as a declaration oy th 
good faith with respect to upholding fully 
Moscow Decision and will make the signa 
party or organization eligible for initial co 
tation. 

Proposal Number 2. It is considered the ri 


orga 


agreement, require the declarant party to namesi 
a substitute spokesman. 

Proposal Number 3. It is suggested that thejJoin 
proposal be reworded as follows: Individuals, Deci 
parties and social organizations, shall not, after{ T' 
signing the declaration contained in communique}rth 
number 5, foment or instigate active opposition}not- 
to the work of the Joint Commission or to either}ihe 
of the Allied Powers or to the fulfilment of the}por: 
Moscow Decision. Those individuals, parties andjsion 
social organizations which after signing the dee-}par' 
laration contained in communique number 5 do} 
foment or instigate active opposition to the work suc] 
of the Joint Commission or to either of the Allied} lc 
Powers or to the fulfilment of the Moscow Deci-| ‘ail 
sion shall be excluded from further consultation | @! 
with the Joint Commission. The decision ex EP 
cluding such individuals, parties and social or-{" 
ganizations shall be by agreement of the Joint Mc 


Commission. Z 
Full texts of the letters follow: 
General Chistiakov to General Hodge ret 

cis 


November 26, 1946. 

I acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated | cle 
November 1, 1946. th 
It is with regret that I have to conclude that | of 
the conditions upon which you propose to renew | th 
the negotiations of the Joint Soviet-American de 
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Yommission in substance do not differ from the 
position laid down in your previous letter, which, 
in the opinion of the Soviet delegation is in con- 
radiction to the Moscow Decision on Korea. 
Actually, you propose that the Joint Commis- 
ion should consult with any person, political party 
r social organization which adheres to and aided 
tion gy the declaration published in communique num- 
lly ther 5, moreover, such persons, parties or social 
Znatorrganizations must not and will not instigate or 
oment mass opposition to the work of the Joint 
Commission or the fulfillment of the Moscow 
Decision. 

ippoint} Thus, according to this formula, the Joint Com- 










tion offFurthermore, these latter parties and organiza- 
Alliedjtios are even given an opportunity to continue 
nutuallthese activities directly against the Moscow Deci- 
’ Namejsion with the exception that they should not insti- 
gate or foment mass opposition to the work of the 
at. the| Joint Commission or the fulfillment of the Moscow 
duals} Decision. 
after} The acceptance of such proposal would appear, 
iniquejrather as call to reactionary parties and groups 
sition}not to retreat from their hostile position towards 
either|the Moscow Decision, but merely to curtail tem- 
of the}porarily their activities directed against this Deci- 
§ and}sion so that they may have an opportunity to take 
2 dec-}part in the consultations with the Joint Commis- 
5 dojsion. I must remind you that it was precisely in 
work| Such manner that these parties accepted your pub- 
\ lied} lic announcement of April 27, 1946 which con- 
Deci-} tained an analagous interpretation of the agree- 
ation | ment embodied in communique number 5. 
n ex-| The result was that the parties and organiza- 
1 or-j tions which had voiced their opposition to the 
Joint} Moscow Decision agreed to sign the declaration, 
but on the very second day after the termination 
of the work of the Joint Commission, prominent 
leaders of these parties and organizations again 
returned to an active fight against the Moscow De- 
cision and its supporters. 
16. There is no doubt that participation by those 
ated | elements in the consultations would be utilized by 
them with the aim of sabotaging the fulfillment 
that | of the Moscow Decision and would only facilitate 
new | their activities in that direction. I must again 
ican | declare that if we are aiming at actual and com- 
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plete realization of the Moscow Decision on Korea, 
then, in the opinion of the Soviet delegation, it 
is impossible to consult on the question of methods 
of fulfilling this Decision with those persons, 
parties and organizations who voice opposition to 
the above mentioned Decision and who are aiming 
at sabotaging its fulfillment, whom, for tactical 
considerations, may for the period of consultation 
with the Joint Commission temporarily and in 
part limit their activities directed against the 
Moscow Decision in order that they may renew 
these activities in full force as soon as consultation 
with Joint Commission is terminated. 

The foregoing in no way limits the freedom of 
Korean democratic parties, social organizations 
or individuals to express their position regarding 
the formation of the Korean Government or other 
questions connected with the realization of the 
Moscow Decision on Korea. 

In my previous letter I have already directed 
your attention to the fact that the Soviet delega- 
tion has never made proposals directed against 
the freedom of individuals, parties or organiza- 
tions to express anywhere their views on these 
questions and it is accordingly understood that 
any party or social organization as well as an 
individual Korean citizen can express similar 
views or present them to the Joint Commission. 

Desiring to fulfill the Moscow Decision on Korea 
speedily and as definitely as possible, the Soviet 
side advances the following proposals as basis for 
the resumption of the work of the Joint Soviet- 
American Commission. 

1. The Joint Commission must consult those 
democratic parties and organizations which up- 
hold fully the Moscow Decision on Korea. 

2. Parties or social organizations invited for 
consultation with the Joint Commission must not 
nominate for consultation those representatives 
who have compromised themselves by actively 
voicing opposition to the Moscow Decision. 

3. Parties and social organizations invited for 
consultation with the Joint Commission must not 
and will not voice opposition nor will they incite 
others to voice opposition to the Moscow Decision 
and the work of the Joint Commission. If such 
be the case such parties and social organizations, 
by mutual agreement of both delegations, will be 
excluded from further consultations with the 
Joint Commission. 

In the event you should agree to the foregoing 
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proposals the Soviet delegation is prepared, with- 

out delay, to arrive in Seoul for the resumption 

of the negotiations of the Joint Commission. 
CHISTIAKOV. 


General Hodge to General Chistiakov 


December 24, 1946. 


I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
November 26, 1946. 

I have had attached to this letter a copy of your 
letter of November 26, 1946 with paragraphs num- 
bered to facilitate reference. (Paragraph num- 
bers follow paragraphs of letter as passed by you.) 

From a careful reading of Paragraphs ITI to 
VIII, both inclusive, the impression I receive is 
that the Soviet delegation believes that proposals 
previously submitted by the United States delega- 
tion appear to encourage “reactionary parties and 
groups” to continue hostile opposition to the Mos- 
cow Decision. I assure you that the United States 
delegation has no such intention and desires to co- 
operate with you in preventing such hostile opposi- 
tion. Paragraphs [X and X of your letter guaran- 
tee on the part of the Soviet delegation complete 
freedom of expression to Korean political parties, 
social organizations and individuals “regarding 
the formation of the Korean Government and 
other questions connected with the realization of 
the Moscow Decision on Korea”. The views ex- 
pressed in these paragraphs are identical with the 
position assumed by the United States delegation. 

The last three paragraphs of your letter num- 
bered 1 to 3, although apparently in conflict with 
paragraphs TX and X nevertheless provide a basis 
for further discussion. 

In view of the closeness of our position, I sug- 
gest that your proposals and the following modi- 
fications be made the basis for reconvening the 
Joint Commission. 

Proposal number 1 to be interpreted as follows: 
Signing the Declaration in communique number 5 
will be accepted as a declaration of good faith with 
respect to upholding fully the Moscow Decision 
and will make the signatory party or organization 
eligible for initial consultation. 

Proposal number 2, I consider it the right of a 
declarant party or organization to appoint the 
representative which it believes will best present 
to the Joint Commission its views of the implemen- 
tation of the Moscow Decision. However, should 
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such representative for good reason be believed 


as y¢ 


be antagonistic to the implementation of the Mog jtsel! 


cow Decision or to either of the Allied Powers, 


cussi 


Joint Commission may, after mutual agreement} miss 
require the declarant party to name a substitutdthe 1 


spokesman. 

Proposal number 3, it is suggested that it be re. 
worded as follows: “Individuals, parties and social 
organizations invited for consultation with the 
Joint Commission shall not after signing the dee. 
laration contained in communique number 5 fo. 
ment or instigate active opposition to the work of 
the Joint Commission or to either of the Allied 
Powers or the fulfillment of the Moscow Decision, 
Those individuals, parties and social organizations 
which after signing the declaration contained in 
communique number 5 do foment or instigate ac- 
tive opposition to the work of the Joint Commis- 
sion or to either of the Allied Powers or to the ful- 
fillment of the Moscow Decision shall be excluded 
from further consultation with the Joint Commis. 
sion. The decision excluding such individuals, 
parties and social organizations shall be by agree- 
ment of the Joint Commission”. 

I trust that the basis proposed above will be 
acceptable to you and trust you will notify me so 
that I may make the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for reconvening the Joint Commission. 


Hopce 


Translation of a letter from Soviet Commander 
Chistiakov dated October 26, 1946 


In your letter of August 1, 1946 concerning the 
resumption of the work of the Joint Soviet-Amer- 
ican Commission, you, speaking of the intentions 
of the American delegation to resume the discus- 
sions of the Joint Commission, at the same time 
have advised the Soviet delegation to restudy its 
position. 

In answer to this, I must declare that the Soviet 
delegation is guided in its work by the terms of 
the Moscow decision of the three Foreign Min- 
isters on Korea and intends to steadfastly adhere 
to this decision. 

I again assure you that the Soviet delegation 
is always ready to resume the work of the Joint 
Commission on the basis of strict fulfilment of the 
Moscow decision on Korea. 

As far as the question of the discontinuing of 
the work of the Joint Commission is concerned, 
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as you will know it was the American delegation 
itself which after a time in the course of the dis- 
cussions suggested that the work of the Joint Com- 
mission be suspended, and finally at its suggestion 
the work of the Commission was suspended May 
5, 1946. In your letter you stated that “the exact 
fulfilment of the Moscow decision is and always 
has been the mission of the American delegation.” 

I must, however, note that during the work of 
the Joint Commission the American delegation did 
not, in fact, evidence such a readiness and many 
times even declared that it did not quite under- 
stand the Moscow decision on Korea. 

Your assertion that the Soviet delegation al- 
legedly interprets unilaterally the Moscow de- 
cision concerning the creation of a Provisional 
Korean Democratic Government and the consulta- 
tion on the subject with Korean political parties 
and social organizations is unfounded. 

In the decision on Korea reached by the Mos- 
cow Conference of the three Foreign Ministers, a 
series of measures were laid out which aim at the 
reestablishment of Korea as an independent state, 
the creation of conditions for the development of 
the country on democratic principles and the 
speedy liquidation of the ruinous after-effects of 
long Japanese domination in Korea. Therefore, 
the Soviet delegation, being guided by the aims 
and spirit of the Moscow decision, deems that it 
would not be right to consult on the question of 
methods of fulfilling the Moscow decision with 
those parties and those, who for tactical consid- 
erations, although declaring their support of the 
decision, at the same time make such stipulations 
which convert their statement of support of the 
Moscow decision into an empty declaration. 

In regard to that part of your letter concerning 
the definition of the word democratic, the Soviet 
delegation would like to point out that in this 
question it is necessary to consider not the declara- 
tive announcements of the party, and not the 
names of separate parties and organizations, but 
the actual policies pursued by a given party. 

In as much as the Moscow decision has outlined 
the necessary measures for the democratic recon- 
struction of Korea, it is the opinion of the Soviet 
delegation that the attitude of different parties 
and groups toward the Moscow decision is the 
most important criterion of their true democratic 
nature and of their striving to see Korea a demo- 
cratic state. 
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Thus, the position of the Soviet delegation on 
the question of consultation of the Joint Commis- 
sion with the Korean democratic parties and 
organizations fully corresponds to the Moscow 
decision. 

At the same time it is impossible not to note 


_ that there is an obvious contradiction between the 


interpretation in your letter of the word democracy 
and the actual position which the American dele- 
gation assumed during the period of the work of 
the Joint Commission: 

It is well known that the American delegation 
has included in the list of political parties and 
organizations for consultation with the Joint Com- 
mission on the question of the creation of the pro- 
visional Korean democratic government, all politi- 
cal parties and organizations which had voiced 
their opposition against the Moscow decision and 
only three democratic parties which upheld the 
Moscow decision. It is completely obvious that 
the American delegation, when it excluded from 
participation in consultation with the Joint Com- 
mission such democratic parties and organizations 
of mass character as the Korean national revolu- 
tionary party, the all-Korean Confederation of 
Labor, the all-Korean Women’s Union, the all- 
Korean Youth Union, the all-Korean Farmers 
Union and a number of other organizations, 
guided by other than their democratic principles. 

As regards the freedom for the Koreans to ex- 
press their position toward formation of the 
Korean Government or the realization of the 
Moscow decision on Korea, the Soviet delegation 
has never anywhere made proposals directed 
against the freedom of expression by the repre- 
sentatives of Korean parties and organizations, 
wherever they may be, and it is accordingly under- 
stood that any part or group as well as any in- 
dividual Korean citizen can express similar ideas 
or present them to the Joint Commission. 

I cannot agree with the interpretation set forth 
in your letter on the question of trusteeship be- 
cause such an interpretation actually places in 
doubt the decision of the Moscow Conference on 
this question, as it is known the Moscow decision 
states: “it shall be the task of the Joint Commis- 
sion with the participation of the Provisional 
Korean Government and of the Korean democratic 
organizations to also work out measures for help- 
ing and assisting (non-trusteeship) the political, 
economic, and social progress of the Korean 
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people, the development of democratic self-govern- 
ment and the establishment of the national inde- 
pendence of Korea.” 

Thus, among the tasks of the Joint Commission 
is included the preparation of proposals dealing 
with the establishment of a trusteeship in regard 
to Korea with the stipulation that these proposals 
relating to Korea for a period up to five years, will, 
after consultation with the Provisional Korean 
Government be submitted for joint consideration 
to the governments of the four powers. 

From the above it is clear that the question of 
the establishment of the trusteeship as a measure 
which must aid in the democratic transformation 
of Korea has been definitely decided by the Mos- 
cow Conference and on this basis there must be 
prepared concrete proposals for the eventual work- 
ing out of the agreement of trusteeship. 

During the interruption in the work of the Joint 
Soviet-American Commission many events have 
occurred in South as well as in North Korea. All 
these events testify that the Korean people are 
striving to unite their country, to have a demo- 
cratic government and to carry out their demo- 
cratic transformation. 

It is the opinion of the Soviet delegation that 
the delay in the formation of the Korean Pro- 
visional Democratic Government impedes the so 
necessary unification of Korea into a single state; 
it is having a negative effect on the economic and 
political situation of the Korean people and is 
holding back the realization of democratic trans- 
formation in all Korea. 

The Soviet delegation is greatly concerned that 
the negotiations of the Joint Commission, inter- 
rupted on the initiative of the American Dele- 
gation in May 1946 have not yet been resumed and 
wishes to resume those negotiations as soon as 
possible on the basis of exact fulfilment of the 
Moscow decision. 

If after taking this into account, along with 
the foregoing statement, you will express your 
consent to resume the work of the Joint Com- 
mission, the Soviet delegation will always be ready 
to resume the work. 


Text of General Hodge’s reply to Soviet Com- 
mander Chistiakov’s letter of October 26 
November 1, 1946. 
Dear GENERAL CHISTIAKOV: 
I thank you for your letter of October 26, 1946, 
and agree with you that the continuation of the 
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division of Korea into two parts works greajjcons 
hardship on the Korean people. It also weakeng me? 
the prestige of two great Allies who cooperated dec! 


so fully to bring a victorious end to the bitterest 
war in history. Each added month of this di 
vision tends to make more difficult the implemen: 
tation of the Moscow decision on Korea made by 
the Foreign Ministers of the Allies last December, 

For the purposes of reconciling the differences 
between the United States and the U.S:S.R. dele. 
gations, which are not fully resolved in your 
letter, I propose that the following basis of agree. 
ment for reconvening the joint U.S.-U.S.S.R 
Commission be accepted by both the Soviet and 
American delegations with view to the early re 
sumption of the sessions of the Joint Commission. 
It is agreed to interpret paragraphs Two and 
Three of the declaration in communiqué no. 5 of 
the U.S. - U.S.S.R. Joint Commission dated April 
17th, 1946, to mean that such individuals, parties 
and social organizations shall not foment or insti- 
gate mass opposition to the work of the Joint 
Commission or the fulfilment of the Moscow de- 
cision. Those individuals, parties, and _ social 
organizations which do foment or instigate such 
opposition shall be excluded from further consul- 
tation with the Joint Commission. The decision 
excluding such individuals, parties, and social or- 
ganizations shall be by agreement of the Joint 
Commission. 

In consideration of this interpretation of the 
declaration established in communiqué no. 5 of 
the Joint Commission, dated April 17th, 1946, 
both delegations agree that they will not op- 
pose consultation with any individual, political 
party, or social organization which subscribes to 
and abides by the declaration published in joint 
communiqué no. 5. 

In order to eliminate any possible future mis- 
understanding, I believe it is advisable briefly 
to restate the position of the United States at this 
time. 

(A) The United States has always favored the 
exact fulfilment of the Moscow decision by the 
Joint Commission. This decision obviously in- 
cludes the preparation of proposals “for the work- 
ing out of an agreement concerning a Four Power 
trusteeship of Korea for a period of up to five 
years” which “shall be submitted for the joint 
consideration” of the Four Powers “following 
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ment”. However, there is nothing in the Moscow 
decision which predetermines the terms or nature 
of a Four Power trusteeship except that it shall 
be a method “for helping and assisting (trustee- 
ship) the political, economic and social progress 
of the Korean people, the development of demo- 
cratic self-government, and the establishment of 


| the national independence of Korea” to be worked 
J out “with the participation of the Provisional 


Korean Democratic Government,” and a limita- 


| tion placed upon its duration. 


(B) The United States has always favored the 
exercise of freedom of speech in Korea. The 
United States believes that all Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations should be per- 
mitted to make known their desires in the forma- 
tion of their own government. The representa- 
tives of the United States see a great difference 
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between (1) the instigation of mass opposition to 
the work of the Joint Commission and the ful- 
filment of the Moscow decision, and (2) the 
proper exercise of freedom of expression by Ko- 
rean individuals, democratic parties, and groups 
concerning their wishes and desires in the forma- 
tion of their own government. 

On the basis of the United States’ position 
herein stated and the suggested interpretation of 
paragraphs Two and Three of the declaration in 
communiqué no. 5 to the Joint Commission which 
is approved for the United States delegation, the 
American Command proposes that the Joint Com- 
mission resume its work without delay and I again 
cordially invite Soviet delegation to return to 
Seoul at an early date for the purpose of resum- 
ing negotiations. I shall be pleased to hear from 
you as early as possible in order that the necessary 
preliminary arrangements can be effected.” 


COMMUNIQUE ISSUED BY U.S.-SOVIET JOINT COMMISSION ON APRIL 18, 1946: 


The U.S.- Soviet Joint Commission continued 
discussion on the question of conditions of consul- 
tation with democratic parties and social organi- 
zations. Col. Gen. T. F. Shtikov, Chief of the 
Soviet Delegation, was chairman on sessions held 
on April 8, 9, 11, and 13, 1946, in the Tuk Soo 
Palace, Seoul, Korea, and Maj. Gen. A. V. Arnold, 
chief of the U.S. delegation, was chairman at the 
session, April 17, 1946. 

As a result of a thorough investigation and 
analysis of the points of view of the Soviet delega- 
tion and the delegation of the United States, the 
Joint Commission reached the following decision 
on the first point of the joint program of work 
covering the conditions of the consultation with 
democratic parties and social organizations: 


“DECISION 
“The Joint Commission will consult with Ko- 
rean democratic parties and social organizations 
which are truly democratic in their aims and meth- 
ods and which will subscribe to the following 
declarations : 


re hiienihiisineatibied declare that we will uphold 
the aims of the Moscow Decision on Korea as 
stated in paragraph 1 of this decision, namely: 
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“The reestablishment of Korea as an indepen- 
dent state, the creation of conditions for develop- 
ing the country on democratic principles, and the 
earliest possible liquidation of the disastrous re- 
sults of the protracted Japanese domination in 
Korea. Further, we will abide by the decisions of 
the Joint Commission in its fulfilment of para- 
graph 2 of the Moscow decision in the formation 
of a Provisional Korean Democratic Government; 
further, we will cooperate with the Joint Com- 
mission in the working out by it with the partici- 
pation of the Provisional Korean Democratic Gov- 
ernment of proposals concerning measures fore- 
seen by paragraph 3 of the Moscow decision. 


Representing the__------------ 
Party or Organization” 


The procedure for inviting representatives of 
Korean democratic parties and social organiza- 
tions to consult with the Joint Commission is being 
worked out by Joint Sub-Commission No, 1. 
When details of the procedure are completed it 
will be announced publicly. 


1Issued in Seoul over the signatures of Col. Gen. T. F. 
Shtikov and Maj. Gen. A. V. Arnold. 
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The Present, position of the French Government regarding such the | 
The White House: matters and regarding the application of certain wl 
The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has provisions of the 1939 convention, pending the sig- ial 

the honor to lay before the President, with a view ture and coming into force of the proposed new Bs 
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tween the United States of America and France, Title I (arts. 1 to 6) contains ee I provi- }°0u 
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ance of double taxation and the prevention of respect to the United States estate tax and the |the 
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supplementing certain provisions oftheconvention ada and the United Kingdom, the convention with | cile 
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taxation signed at Paris on July 25, 1939. United States is concerned, only to estate taxes [ig , 

The Department of State and the Treasury De- _ imposed by the Federal Government. The impo } py, 
partment collaborated in the negotiation of the sition and collection of inheritance or estate taxes } .9} 
convention of October 18, 1946, which was formu- _ by States or Territories of the United States or} 4, 
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representatives of this Government and repre- the convention. As to France, the convention 18 its 
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his judgment approve thereof, the convention be- 
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Title III (arts. 8 to 15) contains provisions re- 
ating to mutual administrative assistance through 
he exchange of information and for the collection 
f taxes in certain cases, with a view to discourag- 

gtax evasion. Pursuant to article 16, upon the 
oming into force of the convention, the provisions 

f title III would apply with respect to taxes on 

tates or inheritances and also with respect to 
income taxes, the corresponding provisions of the 
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and replaced. 

Title IV (arts. 16 to 19) contains provisions 
relating to the procedure for bringing the conven- 
tion into force and the procedure for terminating 
the convention. 

The provisions relating to taxes on estates or 
inheritances are similar, in substantial respects, to 
provisions in the existing convention of June 8, 
1944, between the United States and Canada and 
the existing convention of April 16, 1945, between 
the United States and the United Kingdom, 
relating to taxes on the estates of deceased persons. 
As in the case of the convention with Canada and 
the convention with the United Kingdom, double 
taxation is avoided principally by means of a 
The country imposing the tax in the case 
of a deceased person who, at the time of death, 
was domiciled in that country (or was a citizen 
thereof if that country be the United States) 
allows a credit for the tax imposed by the other 
country with respect to property situated in such 
other country and included by both countries for 
the purpose of computing the tax. A further 
credit is provided in the event that each of the two 
countries determines that the decedent was domi- 
tiled in its territory at the time of death. Other 
important provisions in title I are those relating 
to rules of situs of property, exemptions, and a 
provision that the country which imposes the tax 
solely on the basis of property situated therein 
shall not take into account, for determining the 
amount or rate of tax, property situated outside 
itsterritory. As inthe convention with the United 
Kingdom, but unlike the convention with Canada, 
title I of the new convention with France contains 
ho provision for the exemption of real or immov- 
able property situated outside the taxing country. 
However, under the laws of both the United States 
ind France such property is now exempt from 
fax on the estate or inheritance. France also 
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exempts corporeal movables (tangible personal 
property) situated outside France. 

The provisions of the convention which modify 
or supplement the 1939 convention with France 
are designed primarily to take into consideration 
certain changes in the laws or practices of one or 
the other of the two countries in regard to income 
taxation. Article 7, which constitutes title II of 
the convention, contains specific amendments to 
the 1939 convention, as set forth in six lettered 
subparagraphs, summarized as follows: 


(a) The reference to the French national tax 
on undistributed profits as being among the taxes 
to which the 1939 convention relates is eliminated, 
inasmuch as that tax has been abolished. 

(b) The first sentence is designed to embody in 
the convention with France the principle of article 
IX of the income-tax convention between the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The 
second sentence, whereby the term “royalties” shall 
be deemed to include rentals in respect to motion- 
picture films, is consistent with article VIII (3) 
of the convention between the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 

(c) This amendment has the effect of making 
article 8 of the 1939 convention reciprocal and has 
its origin in the desire of the French Government 
to be free to subject to its schedular taxation its 
own nationals who are employed by the United 
States Government in France. Under the 1939 
convention France waived taxation of such in- 
dividuals, although the United States reserved its 
right to tax United States citizens employed by 
the French Government in the United States. 

(d) The amendments here provided are designed 
to accomplish more adequately the object of avoid- 
ance from double taxation. Under the 1939 con- 
vention France, in effect, allows a credit against 
its securities tax for 12 percent of the amount of 
income from securities derived by taxpayers in 
France from United States sources. At the time 
of the conclusion of the 1939 convention the United 
States tax generally imposed was at the rate of 
10 percent upon such income. Since that time 
the rate of such tax has increased to 30 percent in 
the case of nonresident aliens and even higher rates 
where the income exceeds $15,400. Under these 
circumstances, the 12-percent credit allowed by 
France became inadequate to avoid double taxa- 
tion. In recognition of this fact the French Gov- 
ernment has agreed to raise the credit to 25 percent 
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of the income taxes, effective retroactively to Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, with respect to the taxation of income 
acquired since that date on which the French tax 
has not been collected. The second part of sub- 
paragraph (d) would make applicable to aliens 
resident in France, including United States citi- 
zens, technical changes made in article 114 of the 
French Code on Direct Taxation. These changes 
do not involve any real departure with respect to 
the taxation of United States citizens in France. 
Like other aliens in the same situation, a United 
States citizen resident but not domiciled in France 
will continue to be taxed, insofar as the French 
general income tax is concerned, upon a sum equal 
to five times the rental value of the residence or 
residences maintained by such citizen in France. 
This basis is deemed to be as favorable to the tax- 
payer as can be reasonably expected. 

(e) The new article 17A here set forth will have 
the effect of permitting American business in 
France a further opportunity to obtain the bene- 
fits which were accorded by article 17 of the 1939 
convention. 

(f) This amendment merely changes the desig- 
nations of the respective officials of the two coun- 
tries who shall be deemed to be the “competent 
authority” or “competent authorities” for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the 1939 
convention. In this respect the 1939 convention is 
made consistent with the corresponding provisions 
in tax conventions of the United States with other 
countries. 


Title III, relating to administrative coopera- 
tion, corresponds with title II of the 1939 conven- 
tion and supersedes that title II insofar as the 
provisions of title III of the new convention may 
be applicable to income taxation. This is designed 
primarily to achieve uniformity, as far as possible, 
in the provisions for administrative cooperation 
in respect of both estate taxation and income taxa- 
tion. The provisions of title III are substantially 
similar to provisions on the same subject in the 
tax conventions which have entered into force re- 
cently between the United States and Canada and 
the United Kingdom. There are the usual safe- 
guards that the provisions do not impose upon 
either country the obligation to carry out measures 
contrary to the regulations and practice of either 
country or to supply information not procurable 
under its legislation, as well as other safeguards 
found in corresponding provisions of other tax 
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conventions of the United States. The change ‘ 
which are effected in relation to the 1939 convey fica | 
tion are considered desirable in the interest of 4 ™ 


more efficient fiscal cooperation between the rey “ 
enue services of the two countries. * ts 


It is anticipated that in the course of conside 
tion of the convention by the Senate the appro} 
‘ a ‘ arts. 
priate officials of the Treasury Department will 
called upon to furnish, and will furnish, a mon an 
detailed statement with respect to the purpose and Fo 
application of the substantive provisions of the h 
convention, including those relating to exchang 
of information and assistance in collection. 
Article 17 is similar to article XXII of th 
income-tax convention between the United States a 
and the United Kingdom, in that it lays the basis ae 
for application of the convention to colonies, over. 7 R 
seas territories, protectorates, or territories under 
mandate or trusteeship. Article 17 does not off 
itself extend the provisions of the convention to ( 
such colonies or other territories, but makes it pos{ bet 
sible, in the case of French colonies or other ter} ®V° 
ritories which have tax systems closely analogous 
to that existing in France, for the convention to Sn 
be extended in its application without the neces} qU 
sity for entering into a separate convention cover-} En 
ing each of the colonies or other territories. This, 
of course, will be possible only on the conditions} I 
specified in article 17. As pointed out in connee-} put 
tion with the submission to the Senate of the in-} ber 
come-tax convention with the United Kingdom,{ Un 
the United States revenue laws do not extend to} qui 
overseas possessions, such as Puerto Rico. Such} cen 
possessions will be free to elect, under article 11} tifi 
to have the conventions with France extended in} vac 
application to them, subject to the requirement for} mo 
the giving of a notification to that effect by the} pre 
United States Government to the French Govern-} tifi 
ment and the right of the latter to give notice that} St: 
it does not accept such notification. Adequatef the 
provision is made also with respect to the termina-f me 
tion of the convention as to any of the colonies orf pr 
other territories to which it may have becomeg on 
applicable under article 17. ; 
Article 18 provides for ratification and for the{ tv 
exchange of instruments of ratification and pre 
scribes the effective dates of the convention. As 
to title I and other provisions of the convention 
applicable with respect to taxes on estates and 
inheritances, the convention will enter into force 
on the day of the exchange of instruments of rati- 
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al fication and shall be applicable solely to estates 
st of got inheritances in the case of persons who die on 
he ret after that date. As to title II and other provi- 
sions of the convention applicable with respect 
to taxes on income, the convention will (except 
approf otherwise provided for special purposes, as in 
will bd Ut: 7 and 17) enter into force on the first day of 
. mal January following the exchange of instruments of 
oa ratification. 
of th It is provided in article 19 that the Convention 
hail shall remain in force for a minimum period of 5 
years, but may be terminated by the giving of 
written notice by one of the contracting countries 
to the other contracting country, according to the 
procedure and with the effect specified in that 
article. 
Respectfully submitted. 
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a Smallpox Vaccination Certificate Re- 


neces} (Uired of Persons on U.S. Vessels 
over-\ Entering Philippine Ports 
This, [Released to the press January 15] 
itions} Information has been received from the Re- 
nnec-} public of the Philippines that officers, crew mem- 
1¢ in-| bers, and passengers of all vessels clearing from 
‘dom, United States ports for the Philippines are re- 
nd to} quired to present a satisfactory certificate of re- 
Such} cent smallpox vaccination. A satisfactory cer- 
le 17,} tificate of vaccination means evidence of successful 
ed inf vaccination or evidence of immune reaction not 
it forf more than one year prior to the actual date of 
y the} presentation of the certificate. Vaccination cer- 
vern-} tificates will be accepted if issued by the United 
that} States Public Health Service, medical officers of 
juate?_ the United States armed forces, or other Govern- 
ina-f ment agencies. Vaccination certificates issued by 
es Off private physicians are also acceptable when signed 
ome on the professional stationery of the physician. 
The above-mentioned regulation will be effec- 
‘thet tive on and after January 24, 1947. 
pre 
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George C. Marshall Takes Oath of 
Office as Secretay of State 


On January 21 George C. Marshall took the 
oath of office as Secretary of State. The oath was 
administered at the White House, in the presence 
of the President, by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Fred M. Vinson. 





UNRRA COUNCIL— Continued from page 160 


Continued Encouragement of Repatriation 


The Soviet delegate, supported by the Polish 
delegate, expressed dissatisfaction with the prog- 
ress of repatriation and called for renewed ef- 
forts to persuade displaced persons to return to 
their homelands. The United States representa- 
tive said that he was convinced by protests now 
coming in from various organizations in this 
country “against the fact that repatriation is being 
so strongly emphasized”. The contrary protest 
was by the Soviet delegate to the effect that the 
military authorities and UNRRA are doing a just 
and competent job of encouraging without forcing 
repatriation. There was little debate, and the 
Council adopted Resolution 122, which merely 
called for a report by the Administration to the 
Central Committee on the measures taken to en- 
courage repatriation. 


Resignation of Mr. La Guardia 


Director General La Guardia tendered his res- 
ignation, to become effective as of December 31, 
1946, that being the end of the period which he 
and the Council had had in mind when he was 
elected in March 1946. The Council accepted his 
resignation with expressions of regret and ctom- 
mendation and elected General Lowell W. Rooks as 
his successor. General Rooks had been appointed 
Deputy Director General in January 1946 by Her- 
bert H. Lehman and had continued to hold that 
position under Mr. La Guardia. His principal 
tasks will be to complete the shipment of UNRRA 
supplies and liquidate the Administration. 
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States, The Paris Peace Conference, 1919” 


The Department of State has just released the 
last of three volumes containing the minutes of the 
Council of Heads of Delegations at the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1919.1 

The Council of Heads of Delegations is the 
designation given to the Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference in the form it assumed after the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles with Germany 
on June 28, 1919 and the return home of President 
Wilson and Prime Minister Lloyd George. The 
Supreme Council in the earlier days of the Peace 
Conference had taken the forms of the Council of 
Ten and the Council of Four. Following the de- 
parture from Paris of President Wilson and Lloyd 
George their places were taken by the Heads of the 
American and British Delegations. Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing represented the United 
States until his own return home on July 12. He 
was succeeded for a few sessions by Henry White 
and later by Under Secretary of State Frank L. 
Polk. Arthur Balfour and later Sir Eyre Crowe 
usually represented Great Britain. Mr. Clemen- 
ceau continued as Head of the French Delegation, 
though M. Pichon often replaced him at the ses- 
sions of the Council. Italy and Japan were also 
represented on the Council. The sessions were 
usually held in M. Pichon’s room at the Quai 
d’Orsay, some 115 meetings taking place up to the 
departure from Paris on December 9, 1919 of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace. 

Though the decisions reached by the Heads of 
Delegations were to be final, the absence of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Lloyd George, and the necessity 
of frequently consulting the home governments 
left the Heads of Delegations with much less 
weight of authority than had been exercised by 
the earlier Council of Ten or Council of Four. 


* Vol. VII was released on May 19, 1946. 
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of “Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 


It was determined at the first session of o 
Heads of Delegations that their meetings should 
be a council of five, with but one delegate repre 
senting each country, rather than two, although 
Mr. Lansing would have preferred the latter ar. 
rangement on the pattern of the earlier sessions of 
the Conference, which he had attended as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Ten. In practice there wer 
frequently a number of experts of each nationality 
present at the sessions in addition to the delegates, 
Mr. Lansing also spoke strongly in favor of having 
enough secretaries present to make a full and 
agreed record of what took place. The inadequacy 
of the records of the early sessions of the Council 
of Four had been one of Mr. Lansing’s objections 
to the procedure of that body. As a result there 
were usually present secretaries representing each 
of the national delegations, as well as represent- 
atives of the joint secretariat. Professor P. J. 
Mantoux continued to act as interpreter. 

As a result the sessions were well documented. 
The minutes published in these volumes were pre- 
pared by the joint secretariat and were then dupli- 
cated and distributed to the national delegations. 

No communiques regarding the proceedings of 
the Council were issued to the press. At the meet- 
ing of July 2, Mr. Lansing proposed that such 
communiques be issued. He was opposed by Mr. 
Balfour on the ground that the Council was the 
lawful heir of the Council of Four which had is- 
sued no communique, although Mr. Balfour said 
that “if the communique was so judiciously framed 
as to contain no information”, he was indifferent. 
After further discussion it was decided that com- 
muniques should not be issued. 

The second half of the Peace Conference of 1919, 
due to the absence of the great leaders from the ses- 
sions and the completion of the treaty with Ger- 
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many, does not possess the same dramatic interest 

the earlier period. Possibly, as a result, not 
nearly so much has been published on this portion 
of the Conference and a much smaller proportion 
of the Conference records from this period have 
become public. Most of the material contained in 
these three volumes of minutes is, accordingly, 
being now made public for the first time. 

While by July 1, 1919 the treaty with Germany 
had been signed, the treaty with Austria was only 
partially completed, and discussion of treaties 
with Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey had scarcely 
begun. The other treaties comprising the peace 
settlement, including several of the minorities 
treaties, had still to be completed. Steps had to 
be taken for carrying out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the political and economic 
problems arising at the time in war-torn Europe 
and the Near East had to be faced. All of these 
tasks confronted the Heads of Delegations. 

Among the subjects receiving particular atten- 
tion at the meetings of the Heads of Delegations 
were the following: the Adriatic question ; the de- 
termination of Austrian frontiers; the Allied ob- 
jection to reference to Austria in the new German 
constitution; the activities of the Bolshevist Gov- 
amment in Hungary; the troubled relations be- 
tween Rumania and Hungary; the drafting of the 
treaty with Bulgaria; unsettled conditions in the 
Baltic provinces; the sad plight of Armenia; the 
establishment of commissions of control in Ger- 
many and other measures necessary to put the 
Treaty of Versailles into force; disputed fron- 
tiers in many parts of Europe, including Thrace, 
Dobrudja, Teschen, Upper Silesia, Galicia, and 
elsewhere, with preparations for plebiscites in 
some of these areas; and the question of the con- 
vocation of the League of Nations. 

In their efforts to settle these questions the mem- 
bers of the Council frequently were hampered not 
only by the natural difficulties of post-war con- 
fusion, but by stubbornness and recalcitrance on 
the part of both former enemy and Allied states. 
The minutes contain many expressions of exas- 
peration on the part of the Heads of Delegations 
and their advisers at such obstacles and of em- 
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phasis on the necessity for a stronger stand on the 
part of the peacemakers. Thus, for example, in 
discussing the Hungarian situation in the meet- 
ing of August 21, 1919 Mr. Hoover remarked 
that— 


“Eastern Europe was past the blandishments of 
polite suggestion. Human life in those parts had 
declined in value to an extent not realized in Paris. 
Very energetic action was required.” 


At the middle of September 1919 Lloyd George 
made a brief visit to Paris and at the meeting of 
September 15 brought up the matter of the ter- 
mination of the labors of the Peace Conference. 
He spoke of the difficulty of providing a British 
representative of the first rank for further ses- 
sions in Paris. The immediate termination of the 
Conference was opposed by Mr. Polk and M. 
Clemenceau and actually it was not found pos- 
sible to wind up the Conference for some months 
more. The American Delegation in the ensuing 
period was hampered by uncertainties connected 
with the serious illness of President Wilson and 
the vicissitudes of the Versailles Treaty in the 
Senate. The last meeting at which the United 
States was officially represented was that of De- 
cember 9, 1919, and the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace left Paris the same day. The 
Heads of Delegations, with the United States rep- 
resented only by an observer, Hugh Wallace, the 
American Ambassador to France, continued to 
hold sessions until January 10, 1920. 

Also included in the volumes now released are 
the minutes of those sessions of the International 
Council of Premiers, held at London and Paris in 
December 1919 and January 1920, at which the 
United States was represented by an observer, and 
the minutes of the three meetings of the Council of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held at Paris on 
January 10, 13 and 21, 1920, at two of which the 
United States had an observer. These bodies may 
also be considered as manifestations of the Su- 
preme Council of the Peace Conference and it was 
at their sessions that the last obsequies over the 
Paris Peace Conference were performed. Busi- 
ness still left over was dealt with by the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors. 
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David Persinger, author of the article on the Sixth Council Ses- 
sion of UNRRA, 


is Secretary to the United States Delegation to 


UNRRA, Department of State. 
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author of the article on the recent develop- 
ments in the problem of the Turkish Straits, is Chief of the Near 
Eastern Branch of the Division of Research for Near East and 
Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, Department of 





